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THE LITERARY GAZETTE 


Hournal of the Welles Lettres, Science, and Art. 





No. 1961. LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1854. Price POGEPenee. 


Stamped Edition, Fivepence. 





RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The Next Meeting will be held 
at Liverpool, commencing on Sept. 20, 1854, under the Presidency 
ofthe FARL of HARROWBY, F.R S. 
The Reception Ro m will be in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Associa- 
tion, accompanied by a statement whether the Author will be pre- 
sent at the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillins, M.A., 
F.B.S., St. Mary’s Lodge, York, or 10 Dr. Dickinson, F.R.S., and 
Dr. Inman, Local Secretaries, Liverpool. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Secretary, 
6. Queen-Street Place, Upper Thames Strect, London. 


UILD of LITERATURE and ART (Incor- 

porated by Act of Parliament, 17 Victoria, cap. 54), to 
ENCOURAGE LIFE ASSURANCE, and other provident habits 
among authors and artists, to render such assistance to both as 
shall never p ise their independ 3 and prospectively to 
found a new institution, where honouratle rest from arduous 
labour shall still be associated with the discharge of congenial du- 








The Council is now ready to enrol members, and to receive sub- 
wriptions in conformity with the rules set forth in the printed ex- 
tion, of the objects and constitution of the Guild. Copies of 
is document (containing the names of the officers and council, 
and of the subscribers ; an abstract of the act of incorporation, the 
posed bye laws, and tables of premiums for life assurance, de- 
annuities, and the sickness fund) may be had, free of charge. 
atthe chambers of the Guild, No. 10, Lancaster Place, Strand; of 
Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street; at the Atheneum ; and of Mr. 
George Simms, bookseller, Manchester; of Messrs. Webb and 
Hunt, booksellers, Liverpool ; Messrs. Simms and Son, booksellers, 
Bath; Messrs. Evansand Arrowsmith, booksellers, Bristol; Messrs. 
Rogers and Fowler, booksellers, Sheffield; Mr. Sang. bookseller, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mr. Bell, bookseller, Birmingham; Mr. J. 
Menzies, bookseller, Edinburgh; Messrs. Murray and Son, book- 
wliers, Glasgow; Mr. M‘Glashan, bookseller, Dublin; and also, by 
post, = veceipt at the Guild Chambers, of a stamped and addressed 
euvel 


: W. HENRY WILLS, Hon. See. 


OCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE, 
WILL CLOSE ON THE 3ist. INST. 
THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIKITION now open daily from 9 
au, till dusk, at ST. MARTIN'S HALL, LONG ACRE. Admis- 
son, 6d. ; Cataloeue, ts 
‘The following days and hours are appointed for Lectureg 4.) -& 
ensuing week :—August, 2!st, Monday, at 5, Cardi Wise- 
man,“ On the Home Education of the Poor,” No. 2. L.; at 8, Pro’ 
fessor Hunt F.R.S ,‘‘ On Classes for Scientific Observation in Me- 
chanics’ Institutes," L. August 22nd, Tuesday, at 5, Mr. Curwen, 
“On the Tonic Sol Fa Method of Teaching Singing,” illustrated, 
C.; at 8, Rev. W. Cazalet, “ On the History of Musical Notation,” 
I, August “3rd, Wednesday, at 3, Mr. John Yeats, F.R.G.S., “ On 
Public Instruction in Holland and Switzerland,” C. August 25th, 
Friday, at 5, Mr. W. Bridges Adams, ‘* On the Paths of Physical 
ess,” L.; at 8, Dr. Hodgson, “‘ On the Analysis of Sentences 
simplified by Illustration, L. August 26, Saturday, at 5, Rev. M. 
tchell, “On the Study of the Arts, Architecture, Painting and 
Sculpture, with Non-Artistic Education,” C. 
By order, P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
Society's House, Adelphi, August 18th, 1854. 











CLOSING OF THE EXHIBITION. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six, and will CLOSE on Saturday, September 2nd. 


Admission 1s., Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
PATRON—H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 
Course of Monday Evening Lectures, Specially Addressed to the 
Industrial Classes, to which they and their families will be AD- 
Ml on Payment of Sixp»nce each, on producing a Ticket 
signed by the Foreman or Superintendent of the Works to which 
they may belong. 
The Second Lecture of this Course will be delivered by J. H. 
epper, Esq., on Monday Evening, the 2Ist inst., at Eight o’Clock, 
on the Chemistry of the Non-metallic Elements. 
GREAT SCIENTIFIC NOVELTIES. 
Nature Printing, by Dr. Bachhoffner, 
Exhibition of the Modern Greek Fire, and of Duboscq’s I!lumi- 
Cascade, in addition to ail the Daily Lectures, by Messre. 

Pepper and Bachhoffner. 

Optical Exhibitions. Photographic Portrait Gallery, &c. &c. &c. 
Foss’s Patent Hand-printing Apparatus, explained daily with 
Many other inventions. 

4 Band of Music under the direction of Mr. Waud of the Royal 
Italian Opera. 


The Gas-lighting has been re arranged by John Leslie, Esq. 


HOME EDUCATION FOR BOYS. A Phy- 
Ps sician (Fellow of the London College of Physicians, and a 
uate of Cambridge), residing at the Sea Side, is desirous of 
|g with one or two Boys who would share with his own 
Ties 12 and 10 years, the advantages of an excellent resident 
iain As-svecial attention would be paid to the comfort, health, 
ebhysical education of the children placed under his care, this 
‘orthy the notice of the parents of Boys whose health may re- 

t Particu'ar supervision. References, if required, can be given 
4 ‘ome of the most eminent Physicians in London. Terms, 100 
Per annum. Address M. D., care of Messrs. T. and W. 

Boone, Booksellers, 29, New Bond Street. 


HE ROYAL MAGNETIC PAGE TURNER. 


~An extraordinary novelty for the Musical World. These 
bape instruments turn over the leaves of Music for the perform- 
athens interruption. The public are invited to view them 
at the hed Polytechnic Institution, the Royal Panopticon, ana 
tentees’, Druce and Co., 68, Baker Street. Price for 











Harps, 17s. 6d., Pianos, 2 i “ 
Caealar,» ith July. » 21s. Submitted to the Queen, see “ Court 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 

ET OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their cl rze. Estimates and every 

particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


['scount TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 

SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schoo's and Booksellers Forty per Cent. 
Discount on orders - from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Tuirty-THreE rer Cer. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
cations, for not less than Five Pounds net. at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post Office, payable to Vanry and Owen, Edu- 
cational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 








O VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 

ARTISTS.—Mesers. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
ents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
bility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
mments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
Continent for clearing through the Custem Houses, 
tt they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 





PALACE—MUSICAL INSTRU- 
'URT.—Mr. WM. REA has the honour to an- 

Nobility and Gentry, that he will, next Saturday, 
perform. @ series of Compositions on the New Repetition Grand 
Co:tage Pianoforte. Manufactured and Exhibited by Messrs. 
Levesqu*, Bdmeades, and Co., of 40, Cheapside. To at 
Three o Slock. 


FRESH ISSUES.—ROBERT COCKS and 
- ’s OF “AVO EDITIONS.—Isracl in Egypt (with book of 
w rds; imperial 8vo, bound in cloth, 4s. 6d.; Alexander's Feast, 
from Mozart's score, 3s., Coronation Anthem, Zadok the Priest, 
6d.; Mozart's First Service (Mass in C), 2s. 6d. Als», recently pub- 
lished, Messiah (from Mozart's score), 6s. 6d. ; tre Creation, 4s. 6d. ; 
all edited by John Bishop, of Cheltenham; and Samson (arranged 
by Dr. Clarke), 6s. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, 
Publishers to the Queen. 


EW MUSIC.—Mr. W. VINCENT WAL- 


LACE, the eminent and popuiar composer of Maritana, &c., 
has just arr. ved in this country from New York. He returns teem- 
ing with freshness, overflowing with g nius, as when he left our 
shores. Inthe United States Mr. Wallace has become one of the 
most favourite composers. The great house of Wm. Hall and Son, 
of New York, are his publishers for the United States ; and we un- 
derstand that he has entered into a contract with the firm of Ro- 
bert Cocks and Co., of New Burlington Street, to publish all his 
future Pianoforte Compositions for Great Britain anl its depen- 
dencies.—Vide Grose, August 12. 

N.B.—A new Catalogue gratis and postage free. 














Just published, in post 8vo, price 5s. 
ECTURES ON ANCIENT ART. By 
RAOUL ROCHETTE. With Iilustrations. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This Day, Third Edition, 3s. 
N the LESSONS in PROVERBS. By R. 


CHENEVIX TRENCH, BD., Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, Professor of Divinity, King’s College, Lon- 
don. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand 





This Day, Second Edition, 5s. 
YNONYMS of the NEW TESTAMENT: 
being the Substance of a Course of Lectures addressed to the 
Theological Students, King’s College, London. By R. CHENEVIX 
TRENCH, B.D., Professor of Divinity, King's College, and Exa- 
mining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. ; London: John W. Parker 





In Post 8vo, a New Edition, with 405 Woodcuts, Price 14s. 


ATLOW’S POPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; 
or, the Shell Cabinet arranged according to the Modern Sys 
tem. With a Detailed Account of the Animals, and a complete 
Descriptive List of the Families and Genera of Recent and Fossil 
Shells. Second Edition, much improved. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





CHEVREUL ON COLOUR. 
In Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
HE PRINCIPLES of HARMONY and 
CONTRAST of COLOURS, and their Applications to the 
Arts: Including Painting, Interior Decorations, Tapestries, Car- 
pets, Mosaics, Coloured Glazing, Paper-S'aining, Calico-Printing, 
Letterpress Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Landscape and Flower 
Gardening, &e. By M. E. CHEVREUL, Membre de l'Institut de 
France, &c. Translated from the French by Cuartes Marre. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





BP. KAYE’S CHARGES—COLLECTED EDITION. 
./ Svo, price 10s, 6d, 
TINE CHARC #5 delivered to the CLERGY 
of the DIOCESE of LINCOLN; with SOME OTHER 
WORKS. By JOHN KAYE, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
Edited by his Son. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (recently published), 


Some Account of the COUNCIL of NICAZA, 


in connexion with the Life of Athanasius. In 8vo. 8s. 





NEW EDITION OF HORACE, 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES FROM DUBNER. 
In 12mo, price 7s. 


ORATII OPERA. Followed by English In- 
troductions and Notes. (Forming a New Volume of AR- 
NOLD’'S +CHOOL CLASSICS.) 

This Edition is based upon that of Dr. Dunner, but the Intro- 
ductions and Notes have been abridged, and in many places re- 
written, additional notes introduced, and pains taken to adapt the 
Cc 'y more especially to the use of Schools. 





Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ALSO. 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES’ of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxfor.t Street. 


EAVES from a SURGEON’S NOTE CASE, 
being Selections from the actual Experiences of an eminent 
living medical man, ia THE EPITOMIST ; which a'so contains— 
Reviews of new books, all the scientific and Manufacturing Intel- 
ligence of the week, Abstracts of Patents, a Domestic Miscellany, 
and Correspondence. Published every Saturday, price 2d., 
stamped 3d.; and forwarded free by post, on the day of publica- 
tion, for 3s. 3d. per quarter, paid in advance. Office, 49, King- Wil- 
liam Street, London, and sold by all Booksellors and Newsvendors 
in the Kingdom. 








Just published, in paper covers, Is. ; in handsome cloth, 
gilt lettered, Is. 6d. 
OUGH’S (JOHN B.) ORATIONS. The 
only Authorized Editions, including the following :— 

1. On Habit; 2. Importance of the Temperance Enterprise ; 
. An Address to Children; 4. An Address to the Working Classes ; 
. Tne Dangerous Drinking Customs; 6. The Evil of Drunkenness ; 
. Importance of Female Influence; 8. An Address to Young Men; 
. Our Duty to the Intemperate. 

*,* The Orations may also be had singly. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 


Just published, second edition, price 1s.; by post, Is. 6d. 


Nai COLLODION PROCESS, 
By T. H. HENNAH. 
Also, price Is.; by post, Is. 6d. 

THE WAXED PAPER PROCESS OF 
GUSTAVE LE GRAY. Translated from the French. To this has 
been added a New Modification of the Process by which the time 
of exposure in the Camera is reduced to one-fourth. By JAMES 
HOW, Assistant in the Philosophical Establishment of the Pub- 
lishe: 





George Knight and Sons, Foster Lane, Londcn. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 














In Crown Svo. Vol. V., with Steel Plates and Autographs, price 
4s., cloth; and Part XVIL., price !s., sewed, 


(THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the In- 
vasion of Julius Cwsar to the Accession of Queen Victoria. 
By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. With copious Notes, 
the Author’s last Correction-, Improvements, and Enlargement. 
To be published in Eighteen Monthly Volumes, and in Parts, in 
order to place within the reach of all classes a more complete His- 
tory of England than any extant. 
London : George Bell, 156, Fleet Street. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, 


HE STRANGER’S VADE MECUM; or, 

LIVERPOOL DESCRIRED: A GUIDE TO THE TOWN 

AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. By ?P. P. THOMSON, M.D., 
Edin., Aathor of “ Introduction to Meteorology,” &e. 

This will be a handsome and original volume, carefully prepared, 
and issued under the auspices of his Worship the Mayor, J. 8. 
Lloyd, Esq., and the Local Secretaries and Committee, fur the use 
of the Members of the British Association, during their forth- 
coming visit to Liverpool. ; ee 

Apvertisers —A few Advertisements will be a mitte 5 
Pina Be immediately to the Publisher, HENRY GREENWOOD, 
16, Canning Place, Liverpool. 





This Day, Third and Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d. 
 Apebaraet at -FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Jun., Rector of Eversley. 

By the same Author, 

HYPATIA: or, New Foes with an Old Face. 
Two Vols. 18s. 
THE SAINTS TRAGEDY. Cheaper Edi- 
tion. 2s. 
YEAST; A Propiem. Cheaper Edition. 5s. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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On the 25th inst., in 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. 
THE 


QUEENS BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
By MRS, MATTHEW HALL. 


*," Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Published for H. Colburn by his Successors, Hurst and Blackett. 





NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
Now reatly, in 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. each. 


HE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, from the 


Foundation of the Monarchy by Rourick to the close of the 
Hungarian War. To which are added Dissertations on Se: fdom, 
Landed Tenure, the Nobility, the Church, Trade, &c. By AL- 
PHONSE RABBE and JONATHAN DUNCAN, B.A. With Tinted 
lllustrations (by S. Read) of the principal Cities, Ports, and Har- 
bours. and Maps of the Russian Empire. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 
Edited by WILLIAM HAZLITY. Illustrated by H. Kearney and 
others. Fourth and concluding Volume, containing from George 
Lillo to L. E. Landon, including a Life of Byron, by Sir Henry 
Bulwer. Cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE MICROSCOPE: its History, Construc- 
tion, and Applications. Being a Familiar Introduction to the Use 
of the Instrument, and the Study of Microscopical Science. Illus- 
trated by upwards of 500 Drawings of Objects. By JABEZ HOGG, 
M.R.C.S., &e. 

“This volume might be cal!ed, ‘ The Microscope for the People.’ 
It is what its name implies—a cyclopedia of information on all 
subjects relating to the Microscope.”"—QvaRTERLY JOURNAL OF 
MICROSCOPICAL SCIENCE. , 

London : H. Ingram and Co., Milford House, Milford Lane, Strand, 
and W. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





MR. J. D. HARDING'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS ON ART. 
On August 17th will be published a New Work by J. D. HARD- 
ING, One Volume, Imperial $vo, price 12s. 6d., cloth, 

HE GUIDE and COMPANION to LES- 
SONS on ART. Containing 178 Pages of Text, 15 Litho- 
graphic Plates (some Tinted), and 87 Woodcuts. 
Also, on August 17, New Editions of the following Works. 
Second Edition, 

LESSONS on ART. Size, Imperial 8vo, in 
Six Parts, Paper Sides, or One Vol. Imperial Svo, 15s., cloth, Con- 
taining 127 Lessons, 155 Pages of Text, 43 Lithographic Plates, 
and .v3 Woodcuts. 

And on September 5th will be published a Fourth Edition, 

ELEMENTARY ART. Size, Imperial 4to, 
price 25s., cloth, Containing 97 Pages of Text, 24 Plates in Litho- 
graphy (many Tinted), and 45 Woodcuts. 

London: Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 17, Gate 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Felds; David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street; 
Messrs. Winsor and Newton, Artists’ Colourmen, 33, Rathbone 
Place ; and all Printsellers, Booksellers, and Artists’ Colourmen in 
the Kingdom. 





Third and Cheaper Edition, at 3s. 6d. 
‘PALA ; or, The Chronicles of a Clay Farm, 
By CHANDOS WREN HOSKYNS, Esq. 
*.* Of the Original Edition at 8s., illustrated by Grorcr 
CRUIKsHANK, only a few Copies r main. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, price 1Is.; or by 
post, for ls, 6d. 


ue SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to Live 


and What to Live for: with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self-Management; together with instructions for securing 
heal‘h, longevity, and that sterling happiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of 
life. By A PHYSICIAN. : 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 6d. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY and CONSTITU- 


TIONAL WEAKNESS ; with Practical Observations on the Use 
of the Microscope in the Treatment of these Disorders. 

This work, emanating from a qualified member of the medical 
profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer from the 
various disorders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the causes which lead to their occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate their presence, and the means to be adopted for their 
removal. 

London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row ; Hannaf, 
63, Oxford Street; Mann, 29, Cornhill: and all booksellers. 





This Dry, ¢s. d., cloth, 
ONGS from the DRAMATISTS. From the 


frst regu'ar Comedy to the close of the 18th Century ; inel»d- 
ing the who e of the Songs of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fistcher, Peele, Webster, & .; Shirley, Suckiing, Dryden, 
Etherege, and the Writers of the Restoration; Vanbrugh, Con- 
greve, Farquhar, Sheridan, &c. With Notes, Memoirs and Index. 
Editeu by ROBERT BELL. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





MULT TERRICOLIS LINGUE, CELESTIBUS UNA. 
AMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 

contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 

English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bib'es; 

Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 

bination of language; Pura lel passages Bibles; 

Greek critical and other Testaments; Polyglot Books of Common 
Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 


in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament «nd of 


the New Testament; and Miscellaneous Biblical and other Works. 
By post free. 


London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
Todor nev Pyntors PAwrrar, mia SAPavarovow. 


[Aug, 19 
On Monday will be published, in Two Vols, 8vo, 30s, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
LORD METCALFE, 


LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA, GOVERNOR OF JAMAICA, AND GOVERNOR. 
GENERAL OF CANADA, 


From Unpublished Letters und Aournals, 
PRESERVED BY HIS LORDSHIP, HIS FAMILY, 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 


AUTHOR OF THE “HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN,” 


AND HIS FRIENDS, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESty, 





PARLOUR LIBRARY. 





Now ready, 


THE SEA LIONS; or, Tue Lost Sraters, 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
Price 1s, 6d, 


MARK’S REEF; or, Tue Crater. 


Br J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
Price 1s, 6d, 


Reprinted from the Oviginal London Editions by special permission of RICHARD BENTLEY, EsQ.; and it is necessary to 
specify ParLovuR Library Ldition te-escape the incorrect American Reprints, 





LONDON: THOMAS HODGSON, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





PERMANENTLY ENLARGED TO 24 PAGES. 








Every SatuRDAY, Foolscap Quarto, price 4d., or stamped, 5d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Enter-Communication 
FOR 


LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGIST, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, &c. 


NOTES AND QUERIES will, it is believed, be found to bring before the general reader every week 
a vast amount of curious and interesting information. It was established for the purpose of furnishing 
to all lovers of Literature a Commonplace Book, in which they might, on the one hand, record for 
their own use and the use of others those minute facts—those elucidations of a doubtful phrase or dis- 
puted passage—those illustrations of an obsolete custom—those scattered biographical anecdotes or 
unrecorded dates—which all who read occasionally stumble upon ;—-and, on the other, of supplying 4 
medium through which they might address those Queries, by which the best informed are sometimes 
arrested in the midst of their labours, in the hope of receiving solutions of them from some of their 
brethren, The success which has attended this endeavour to supply a want long felt by literary men, 
is rendered manifest by the necessity of permanently enlarging the Paper from 16 to 24 pages. 


* * For opinions of Zhe Quarterly Review, Atheneum, Examiner, Literary Gazette, Spectator; 
Dublin Review, &c., as to the utility, &c. of NoTES AND QuERIES, see Prospectus. 


A Specimen Number seni on receipt of five postage stamps. 


“ As a mass of curious, out-of-the-way information upon almost every matter that may be supposed to be of interest to 
educated minds, a volume of Notes anp QueErtxs is of itself a curiosity, and quite an out-of-the-way treasure. Who ad 
apart from its very great value as an aid to the literary labourer who works upon unhacknied material,—a point 80 W 
recognised that it need not be urged,—we would suggest that the reader for amusement scarcely could take up a miscellany 
that contains more anecdote and quaint accounts of odd things new to his mind, than a volume of NoTEs 4ND oo 
sinel It may lead to the formation of some notion on the point if we state that the Index to this fifth volume contains ad 
as less than three thousand five hundred reterences to subjects upon which there is information given in its page 

aaminer, 


GEORGE BELL, No. 186, FLEET STREET. 





And by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1854, 
REVIEWS. 


Germany, from 1760 to 1814; or, Sketches of 
German Life, from the Decay of the Em- 
ire to the Expulsion of the French. By 
Mrs. Austin. Longman and Co. 
Tar greater part of Mrs. Austin’s volume 
having already appeared in the form of con- 
tributions to periodical literature, we might 
refrain from giving any detailed criticism of 
its contents. But we feel called upon to offer 
some remarks, the more so as we notice that 
contemporary journals have spoken of it with 
unqualified and indiscriminate praise. The 
materials out of which the work is composed 
are three articles published in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ in the years 1842, 1844, and 1847 ; 
part of an article in the ‘ British and Foreign 
Soows,” in 1841, on the life of Steffens; and 
a fourth article, now tirst printed, intended 
as a sequel to the third in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review.” To give a connected and consecu- 
tive form to matter so miscellaneous, and col- 
lected at various times, could not prove an 
easy task, and it is in this that Mrs. Austin 
has chiefly proved unsuccessful. She has 
compiled, with great industry, a volume of 
miscellanies, connected with Germany and its 
affairs during the latter part of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century ; 
but her work scarcely deserves to be ranked 
as a systematic history of the War of Libera- 
tion, which she somewhat ambitiously pro- 
poses as her subject. Assiduous study of 
German literature, especially of personal 
memoirs and autobiographies not generally 
known, and long residence in the country, 
while traditionary notices of the period were 
still abundant, have been the principal quali- 
fications of the author. Certainly, few Eng- 
lish writers could have done equal justice to 
the subject, or presented sketches marked on 
the whole by greater accuracy and truth. 
The criticism of German readers is sought to 
be disarmed by the confession that many 
errors will doubtless be observed by them, 
but for these indulgence is craved, in the 
absence of wilful perversions. How far Mrs. 
Austin may claim the benefits of this indul- 
gence must depend on the spirit in which she 
receives the corrections of errors that may be 
omted out. Some of these are of a serious 
ind, and tend to throw discredit on her 
general accuracy as a narrator of history. 
The most extraordinary blunder relates to 
Count Hardenberg, the Chancellor of Prussia, 
of whom Mrs. Austin gives a strangely con- 
tradictory account, apparently from confusing 
the Chancellor with another Count Harden- 
berg, a distant relative, who deserves all the 
opprobrium unwittingly heaped on the minis- 
ter. The following passage contains the in- 
congruous sketch of Hardenberg’s character : 





“The King and Queen, who had long known 
Hardenberg’s mind and heart, joyfully received 
him as Chancellor of State from the hands of their 
tmplacable enemy; and the Emperor, in the view 
and belief that he should obtain larger contribu- 
tions through Hardenberg’s financial dexterity, 
Placed at the head of Prussia perhaps the only man 
capable of organizing her for a successful resistance 
to his tyranny. Many might have been found 
able to temporize, but hardly one with such con- 
staney and invincible faith in the future greatness 
of Prussia, 

“Stein would have shown great vigour and 
etermination, but he would not have had the 
Patience to bide his time; to curb the burning 











hatred, and hold in check the growing force, of 
Prussia, till the decisive moment ;—the immortal 
merit of Hardenberg. How could aman of Stein’s 
iron truth have succeeded for years in utterly de- 
ceiving the French government? 

‘‘By adapting himself to his French masters 
with wonderful discretion on the one side, while on 
the other he held in check the fermenting internal 
elements, Hardenberg saved the country from a 
premature explosion, which would prvubably have 
precipitated her into the abyss. 

‘* Hardenberg’s recall took place in June, 1810. 
Divided as opinions are with respect to the cha- 
racter of this remarkable man, they seem to be 
nearly unanimous as to his peculiar fitness for the 
time and the circumstances in which he lived, and 
for the sort of Brutus part he had to play. ‘At 
the time,’ says Hormayr, ‘when the French police 
in Vienna was most suspicious, vigilant, and in- 
exorable, and when every agent of England had 
been obliged to flee, Count Hardeuberg, the chief 
mediator with Miinster and the British ministry, 
contrived for a series of years to elude their Argus 
eyes. An affected insignificance and a stupid in- 
difference to political affairs, and to all that did 
not concern his purse; a cynical and blasé air; a 
ludicrous avarice and an eager talk about funds 
and exchange, concealed the acute mind, the true 
German spirit, and the implacable hatred of 
France.’ ” 


The Count Hardenberg here truly described 
by Hormayr, was a most contemptible cha- 
racter, who if not a paid spy of the English 
and French governments, was generally re- 
puted to be so. To describe the illustrious 
Chancellor Hardenberg, by mistake or not, 
as a spy, rogue, and miser, must both give 
offence to all Germans, and damage Mrs. 
Austin’s book in their opinion. We must 
request Mrs. Austin at once frankly and 
plainly to acknowledge her mistake. If she 
does not, her book will be perpetually cited 
as an instance of the ignorance or arrogance 
of English writers when discussing German 
politics. ‘This may be avoided by her at once 
correcting and explaining her error herself. 
Already a most severe judgment on her work 
has been passed by Ernst Moritz Arndt, the 
octogenarian Professor at Bonn, whose own 
share in public affairs during the War of 
Liberation was so conspicuous and honour- 
able. He was the author, among many other 
patriotic pieces, of the German national song, 
‘Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland?’ THis 
name is venerated throughout Germany for 
the wonderful energy displayed by him during 
the wars against Napoleon, and for the spirit- 
stirring writings by which he sustained the 
enthusiasm of his countrymen. He lived in 
terms of intimacy with most of the leading 
men of the times which Mrs. Austin has 
undertaken to describe. Of Count, after- 
wards Prince Hardenberg, the Prussian 
Chancellor of State, he says, in a notice of 
Mrs. Austin’s book in the ‘ Kélnitsche Zeit- 
ung,’ that he was a man in every way of noble 
character and dignified conduct ; whereas, the 
other Count Hardenberg, Professor Arndt 
tells us, on the authority of Counsellor of 
State Von Stigeman, and of General Groll- 
man, was the tool and agent of Miinster and 
of Talleyrand, who availed themselves of his 
instrumentality when any plot was carrying 
on against Prussian wal Thaien interests. 
That this man should be mistaken for the 
high-minded and honourable Chancellor, a 
perfect model of the old German nobleman of 
the best class, and a truly patriotic and able 
statesman, is a most unfortunate error, which 
we have dwelt upon in order to impress on the 
author the propriety of herself acknowledging 
it. At the same time we must protest against 








the rudeness and unfairness of Professor 
Arndt’s general comments on her book. He 
commences with the remark that “ English 
women are more in the habit, or rather are 
more audacious than German women, to in- 
trude on a domain which, by its nature, seems 
reserved for men, the domain of history- 
writing. At home they have tried it some- 
times not without success, but in foreign 
countries never.” After explaining why Eng- 
lish writers generally, and English bluestock- 
ings especially, cannot enter fully into the 
understanding of foreign habits, usages, and 
histories, Professor Arndt does Mrs. Austin the 
justice to say that she is not a bluestocking 
(using the English phrase) of the common 
sort, and praises her for her diligence in 
studying German life and literature, and for 
displaying a friendly tone of feelmg higher 
than is generally exhibited by English tra- 
vellers and authors. But her work is at the 
best described as a medley of ill-assorted 
gleanings from all manner of publications and 
memoirs, without any deep insight into Ger- 
man life and character, or sufficient knowledge 
of former periods of German history. We 
venture to suggest to Professor Arndt that 
any Englishman or Englishwomen, of ordinary 
intelligence and observation, may, from the 
knowledge of English political and social life, 
understand many things not discoverable by 
the visionary theories and subtle philosophy 
in which his countrymen are too apt to in- 
dulge. In spite of what the Professor says 
about the absence of fundamental principles 
in Mrs. Austin’s statements, we think that in 
the following passages she very plainly and 
forcibly indicates some of the true causes of 
the failure of German politicians and patriots 
in attaining the good government and social 
welfare which they long to see their country- 
men possess, and which England and the 
United States, under widely diverse political 
conditions, more fully enjoy. Here, for in- 
stance, is the real explanation of the imper- 
fect results of all the efforts and sacrifices of 
the men with whom Professor Arndt was 
associated in his younger days :— 


‘¢T know that it may be objected that the splen- 
did display of patriotism herein exhibited led to a 
very incomplete result, and that the remarkable 
constellation of men who had rescued their country, 
were incapable of giving to it a government such 
as its heroic sacrifices had deserved. There cannot 
be a more instructive proof that courage and ho- 
nesty, united to the highest intellectual power and 
culture, do not suffice to qualify men for political 
action. The Germans had been too long confined 
to the domain of speculation, which is beset by no 
obstacles, and circumscribed by no limits, to be fit 
for the combined action in which a man finds him- 
self hedged in on every side by limitations, and 
compelled to innumerable concessions; and in 
which that object so mortifying to human pride, 
some qualified and possible good, is all that can be 
attained. 

‘* Even now the Genial is too much the national 
idol; and a more dangerous presiding deity of 
statesmen can hardly be imagined. To its worship- 
pers perseverance in a definite course is ‘Starrheit’ 
(rigidity), and a concentration of the views on cer- 
tain fixed and practicable objects, narrowness. 
The mixture of violence and feeblencss, of bound- 
less pretensions and pitiable short-comings, to 
which 1848 gave birth, showed but too clearly that 
the propensity to blind imitation, and the utter dis- 
dain of the Possible, which characterized Germany 
formerly, were not yet extinct. Change of habits, 
especially habits of thought, is a slow operation ; 
but the manly spirits and high intelligences of Ger- 
many will assuredly in time devote themselves to 
the practical service of their country, and secure to 
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her a government worthy of men who freed them- 
selves from a foreign yoke.” 


A still more important element in national 
progress is the diffusion of personal morality 
and religion. With all the abuses and evils 
of political life in England and America, there 
is a leaven of healthy moral influence, which 
has ever been the great source of our power 
and prosperity. Even Hume, with all his 
Jacobite prejudices and personal infidelity, 
had the candour to declare in his history, that 
to the Puritans in the seventeenth century 
England owed the preservation of her con- 
stitutional liberties; and by the same influ- 
ence, in forms more suited to the spirit of the 
times, the true greatness of England has been 
maintained. Some of the best and most en- 
lightened men of recent times in Germany 
have perceived that here was to be sought the 
real hope of their country :— 


**No man,” says Mrs. Austin, “ was more con- 
vinced of the supreme importance of moral influ- 
ences than Stein. Ina letter to Hardenberg, he 
speaks of the awakening of public spirit as indis- 
pensable to the salvation of the country ; and adds, 
‘It can only be awakened by the cultivation of the 
religious feelings, and by political institutions fitted 
to call into action all the energies of the nation.’ 
Stein expresses great doubts of the energy and pa- 
triotism of the higher classes, but adds, ‘The clergy 
will co-operate vigorously.’ ” 


As we have said so much about Professor 
Arndt, our readers may like to see the way 
in which he is referred to by Mrs. Austin, in 
her account of the times in which he took 
most active part in political affairs. A testi- 
mony so honourable scarcely deserved to be 
requited by the severity with which he has 
criticised the work in which it appears :— 

‘* Nobly indeed did the philosophers and scholars 
and poets of Germany act their part, as leaders of 
the minds of men, especially of youth. Who has 
not heard of the potent appeal made by Fichte ; of 
the Tyrtzan songs of Kérner and Arndt; of the 
labours of Wilhelm von Humboldt, Niebuhr, and 
Schleiermacher, to improve the intellectual training, 
and raise the intellectual character, of Prussia ? 
The first call to arms in Breslau was uttered by 
Professor Steffens, from his chair in the university. 
Scharnhorst, the great soldier and administrator, 
was so much of a scholar, that the poor old Duke 
of Brunswick, as Miiffling tells us, was never at his 
ease in his presence, and said he felt as if he was 
talking before a professor. Jn the train of these 
great names follow a host of others, less illustrious, 
but all deserving of honour and gratitude. 

“‘ Among them, one of the earliest and the most 
zealous, was Ernst Moritz Arndt. His spirited 
war-songs contributed to stir up the torpid energies 
and emasculated spirit of the German people. It 
is the fashion with the present race of young Ger- 
mans, die Freien, as they call themselves, to under- 
value the exertions and deride the sentiments of 
the men of that period. This proves nothing but 
incapacity for the feelings of reverence and grati- 
tude, and the presumption common to ignorant and 
untried men. 

‘‘We by no means go along with Arndt, or 
those whose opinions he represents, in his exagge- 
rated and exclusive patriotism, or in his undiscri- 
minating depreciation of the French. But at the 
time at which he wrote and acted, there was one 
thing needful, and that was, to get rid of the 
foreign yoke. There are moments in which the 
most intense and inveterate one-sidedness is a vir- 
tue. The question then was not, to appreciate the 
French, but to drive them out of the country ; and 
this could never have been done without an appeal 
to all the passions which they had set in array 
against themselves. What therefore is now, in 
time of peace, a defect, was then a merit ;—the 
only merit applicable to oppressed, degraded, en- 
feebled Germany. It was the moment for loud 





cries and hard knocks,—not for calm examination 
or equitable judgments.” 


On Mrs. Austin’s historical narrative we 
do not intend to offer any remarks, but for 
various reasons we cannot forbear from quot- 
ing from the latter part of her volume the 
account of a tragical episode, which, compara- 
tively unimportant in itself, was pregnant 
with great moral consequences in rousing the 
resistance to the French domination :— 


‘Palm, a Niirnberg bookseller, a man of quiet 
and pious life, was arrested for selling or having 
in his possession a pamphlet entitled ‘Germany 
in its deepest Degradation.’ The mode of his 
arrest was peculiarly odious. He had escaped to 
Erlangen, but his anxiety for his family brought 
him back to Niirnberg, and he remained con- 
cealed in his own house. One day a poor boy 
came to the shop with a list of subscriptions for a 
soldier's widow, and begged to speak to Palm him- 
self. Palm unsuspectingly admitted him, and gave 
him some money. Hardly was he gone, when two 
French gendarmes forced their way into his cham- 
ber, and took him before the General. It was in 
vain that the guiltless man affirmed, and offered to 
prove, that he had received the pamphlet in a bale 
or package of which he knew not the contents, and 
that not a single copy had been sold in his shop ; 
he was sent by Berthier before a military commis- 
sion ; and, ‘whereas nothing is more urgent than 
to check the progress of doctrines by which the 
rights of nations, the due reverence for crowned 
heads, and all order and subordination would be 
overthrown,’ he was condemned and shot the fol- 
lowing day at Branau. The death of this innocent 
man excited at the time the strongest feeling of 
pity, indignation, and disgust throughout Europe ; 
among other marks of which was the subscription 
raised in England for his widow and children. 

“We have touched on an event with which most 
of our readers are doubtless familiar, chiefly, we 
confess, that we may introduce them to a picture 
of obscure virtue and genuine charity, in the con- 
templation of which the heart, sickened by cruelty, 
and depressed by the triumphs of bold bad men, 
finds refreshment and repose. Palm, a Lutheran, 
was shot at Branau, where there was at the time 
no minister of that confession. There is extant a 
letter to his wife, from one of two Catholic priests 
who administered the last comforts of religion to 
him, which is one of the most beautiful and unstu- 
died expressions of true Christian charity that we 
know of. We would fain insert the whole outpour- 
ing of simple, artless, tender sympathy, but space 
fails us. 

‘*The following passage is worthy of everlasting 
remembrance. 

‘*¢In spite of the difference of our religious 
creed, of which he instantly and frankly informed 
me, our message (i.e. whether our presence and 
exhortations in this awful moment would be conso- 
latory to him? and otherwise that we would on no 
account trouble him,) was most welcome to him, 
and he gave a ready ear to our expressions of ge- 
neral charity and faith ; for, in obedience to perfect 
tolerance and brotherly love, we would not in the 
slightest degree disturb the persuasions he had en- 
tertained from youth up, or the creed he had 
piously obeyed. He requested me to tell you his 
two favourite hymns, namely, ‘ Alles ist an Gottes 
Segen,’ and ‘ Gott Lob, nun ist es wieder Morgen,’ 
(which he repeatedly pronounced with the greatest 
devotion) that you might teach them to your chil- 
dren, and commend them to them for their whole 
lives ; and to assure you that they had given him 
the greatest comfort and peace all his life, but es- 
pecially in his last hours on the 20th of August. 

‘¢ «He also expressed a desire to receive the Lord’s 
Supper after the forms of his own faith, which 
however could not be fulfilled, for the want of a 
minister of his own confession. But we tranquil- 


lized him fully on this head, by the assurance that 
our Lord and Saviour is of a certainty with those 
that seek him and follow after him in life and in 
death ; as was especially the case with him. 

“So, amidst friendly converse, the last minutes 
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of his life imperceptibly drew nigh. He commended 
you and his children to the especial care of the 
Most High, and prayed that he would be a Father 
to the fatherless; concerning which also we strove 
to set his mind at rest.’ 

‘These true ministers of Christ not only went 
to the French authorities and implored a Tespite of 
two or three days, but, when that was denied, ac. 
companied the victim to the scene of his death 
though with anguish and suffering which seriously 
affected the health of the writer. The letter 
which is long, ends thus:— 

««« Dearest Madam, were we not divided by 80 
wide a space, and did my duties permit me so long 
a journey, I should certainly have the happiness of 
administering comfort and peace to you in this bit. 
terest sorrow : we should have so much to speak of’ 

‘«The name of this faithful servant of Christ was 
Thomas Péschl, secular priest in Salzburg. While 
the names of the murderers of the guiltless—Ney, 
Bernadotte, Davoust,—enjoy a sort of immorta. 
lity, that of this admirable man is unknown or 
forgotten. Let at least one respectful hand com. 
mend it to the love and veneration of mankind! 
Not however without feeling how little human 
respect can act as motive or reward to such virtues 
as his; not without a humiliating sense of the con- 
trast such charity presents to the odious and un- 
christian brawls with which England continually 
re-echoes. 

“Palm died with heroic constancy. At the last 
moment pardon was offered him, if he would reveal 
the name of the author of the pamphlet, but he 
steadily refused. His death, which was intended 
to strike terror into Germany, was one of the sparks 
which kindled the great fire of national vengeance; 
and afforded another proof of the blindness to con- 
sequences with which Heaven visits human pride 
and ambition.” 

In an Appendix, Mrs. Austin gives a variety 
of extracts from works illustrating the nar. 
rative of theWar of Liberation. The volume 
presents, in compact and accessible form,much 
scattered information, which a student of his- 
tory could only have otherwise obtained YW 
long and laborious research; and thong 
German critics may find some passages to 
object to, we commend the book, as contamng 
truthful and genial sketches of a country and 
a race for which English readers must always 
feel the warmest sympathies. 








The Life of Mrs. Sherwood, (chiefly Auto- 
biographical,) with Extracts from Ur. 
Sherwood’s Journal during his Imprison- 
ment in France and Residence in India. 
Edited by her Daughter, Sophia Kelly, 
Authoress of ‘The De Cliffords,’ &e. Dar- 
ton and Co. 

TuoseE of our readers who, thirty years ago, 

were engaged in the home education of the 

young, cannot forget the assistance they de- 
rived in their task from the writings of Mr. 

Sherwood. While the ‘Frank and Ros 

mond’ of Miss Edgeworth taught the de- 

lighted pupils many lessons of good sense 
and worldly prudence, Mrs. Sherwood, by 
her ‘ Little Geary and his Bearer,’ and her 

‘Stories on the Church Catechism,’ touched 

some of the finer feelings of the heart, and 

conveyed valuable lessons of virtue and reli- 

ion. Independent of its other merits, the 
ast-mentioned work gives a most interesting 
view of life in India, both among the natives, 
and in the barracks of an English regiment. 

The stories were written for the instructioa 

of the children of the 53rd, and the glimpse 

at the interior of that gallant corps, if the 
scenes are at all correctly painted, does them 
high honour. ? 

ut though many still remember with de- 
light Mrs. Sherwood and her stories, we Wel 
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hardly prepared to hail an octavo volume of 
six hundred pages devoted to her honour. 
The tide of popularity had flowed past her, 
and for many years she had ceased to be con- 
spicuous in the public eye; and however dear 
to filial and family affections her character 
and remains may be, we cannot help regret- 
ting that her daughter, Mrs. Kelly, has made 
so large abook from the autobiography of her 
mother, and the journal of her father during 
his imprisonment in France long before his 
marriage. 

Mrs. Sherwood was born at the rectory of 
Stanford, in Worcestershire, on the 6th of 
May, 1775, and with true English patriotism, 
she declares Stanford to be the finest part of 
the habitable globe :— 


“Tt would be utterly impossible, through the 
medium of words, or at least any words which I 
can select, to give an idea of the lovely country 
where I was born and reared. Few have travelled 
farther or perhaps seen more than I have ; but yet, 
in its peculiar way, I have never seen any region 
of the earth to be compared with Stanford.. The 
parsonage-house commanded four distinct views 
from the four sides, and so distinct that it could 
hardly be conceived how these could have been 
combined in a panorama. On the front of the 
house, towards the west, a green lawn, with many 
fair orchards beyond, sloped down to the bed of the 
Teme, from which arose, on the opposite side of the 
river, arange of bold heights richly diversified, at 
adistance so considerable as only to show its most 
pleasing features, such as copses, farm-houses, fields 
of corn, villages with their churches, and ancient 
mansions. The hills of Abberley and Woodbury 
terminated the view: the one being celebrated for 
the encampment of Glendower, and the other for 
Abberley Lodge, the seat of William Walsh, the 
friend of Addison, and supposed by some to be the 
place wherein was written the fine old character of 
Sir Roger de Coverley, though this I have heard 
disputed in later years.” 

It was with reason disputed that Addison 
wrote any part of the ‘Spectator’ at Abberley, 
for Walsh died some years before that paper 
began; but he was a friend and encourager 
of Pope, then a youthful poet, who says, in 
the Prologue to the Satires, while vindicating 
his literary character— 

“But why then publish? Granville the polite, 

. And knowing Walsh would tell me I could write.” 
Walsh was one of the small poets now un- 
read; and his library at Abberley being sold 
% late as in Mrs. Sherwood’s young days, 
she gives the following rather interesting 
account of the acquisition of part of it, with 
the effect produced on her ardent imagina- 
ton :— 

_ “About this time an event of vast delight and 
‘mportance occurred; this was the sale of the old 
library which had belonged to the celebrated Walsh, 
thefriend of Addison, who resided at Abberley 
Lodge; and at this house my father always thought 
Addison had written those papers of the ‘Specta- 
‘or which are dated ‘Worcestershire.’ Few at- 
tended the sale, for such was the illiterate turn of 
the age of my youth, in that country, that none 
cared to bid for the old books; and really, to judge 
by the externals of these ancient tomes, they were 
not by any means inviting; yet they had charms 
for my father, notwithstanding the blackness of 
their binding; he therefore bid for them, and as 
Many as filled a waggon were knocked down to him 
for one guinea. My mother, who loved neatness, 
™ by no means well pleased when the waggon 
Was hired or borrowed for the occasion ; for my 
tather's study was already littered enough, and 
‘usty enough, and what an importation was this of 
moths, dust, and black calfskin! She, however, 
dought about it, anda low room, of considerable 
Pee: over a pantry and store room, was appointed 
ge the reception of this accession of lite- 


» This room was accordingly got ready at 





the same time that the waggon and team were dis- 
patched to bring the purchase home. This little 
chamber was henceforward called the Black Li- 
brary ; and there my father received his treasures ; 
and there I was permitted to go every day, to help 
him to turn them over for examination and reading. 
To direct a mind to the apprehension and enjoy- 
ment of spiritual things, all who understand the 
Scriptures must know to be impossible ; but to give 
the mind a bent of things intellectual and temporal, 
is often done by parents, and perhaps still oftener 
by apparent accident. Who knows what effect this 
Black Library, that was instituted at Stanford at 
that time, had on my young mind? I could not 
possibly have a greater indulgence than to be per- 
mitted to assist my father in his dusty occupation. 
I know not whether I could have a more interest- 
ing employment now, than to examine such a pur- 
chase as this. Amongst these were several ro- 
mances, viz., Barclay his ‘ Arjenis,’ ‘Don Belianis 
of Greece,’ and Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘Arcadia.’ 
These I begged, and my ever indulgent father gave 
them to me immediately. There were a number of 
folio volumes, too, of the ‘ Fathers,’ and many of 
the Classics, of the finest old editions. My father 
taught me to examine the editions, and I was then 
as well acquainted with the name of Elzivir, and 
others, as any old connoisseur in scarce editions ; 
but my learning was never allowed to be displayed 
beyond the precincts of my father’s book-room. 
When, after a fashion, we had sorted the Black Li- 
brary, I got upon a stool and did my utmost to put 
the study in some order. By this exercise I learnt 
a number of names of books, and got some idea of 
their subjects, and the times when their authors 
had lived. I remember there was a very precious 
old edition of ‘The Travels of George Sandys,’ with 
many prints ; this, also, my father gave me, and I 
studied it till every scene of it became familiar to 
me. This book falling in so well as it did with the 
classical instruction my mother was giving me at 
that period, my head and ideas were almost as 
much among the ancients as the moderns, although 
I had some spare corners in my brain for the ro- 
mances of which I have spoken, with sundry other 
conceits. Thus I filled every region of the wild 
woods of Stanford with imaginary people. 
Wherever I saw a few ashes in a glade, left by those 
who burnt sticks to sell the ashes, to assist in the 
coarse washings in farm houses, I fixed a hoard of 
gipsies, and made long stories. If I could discern 
fairy rings, which abounded in those woods, they 
gave me another set of images: and I had imagi- 
nary hermits in every hollow of the rocky sides of 
the dingle, and imaginary castles on every height, 
whilst the church and churchyard supplied me with 
more ghosts and apparitions than I dared to tell of. 
Those persons who are without imagination can 
have no idea of the mode of existence of one who 
has.” 

She began to make stories in her sixth 
year, and used to follow her mother with a 
slate and pencil, and get her to put her ideas 
down for her. Her father was the Rev. 
George Butt, rector of Stanford; and if any 
one be inclined to trace his genealogy from 
the Doctor Butts of Shakspeare’s Henry VITT. 
up to Edward IV., or even the Conqueror, 
he will find assistance in a Table of Descent 
in this volume. Her grandfather was a medi- 
eal practitioner in Lichfield, and this occasions 
the notice of some of the famous wits to whom 
that ancient cathedral city was native or hos- 
pitable; such as—Johnson, Darwin, Edge- 
worth, Miss Seward, &c. On a visit to her 
grandfather at Lichfield, when a child of about 
two years old, Mr. Edgeworth’s eye fell upon 
her; and before phrenology was invented, 
that eminent educator alarmed her parents 
by pronouncing no very flattering decision on 
her intellectual character. Having looked at 
her for some time, he patted his own fore- 
head, and having paid some compliments to 
her father on her well-nurtured animal na- 
ture, he added, “ But you may depend upon 


it, Mr. Butt—you may depend upon it, she 
wants it here,” and the little taps on his own 
brow were reiterated. Her father died at 
Stanford when she was twenty years of age ; 
and the sorrowful event to which every cler- 
gyman’s family must look forward occurred 
to them. “The bidding adieu to my lovely 
native place,” says Mrs. 8., “was agony to 
me; yet I most truly rejoiced when the sepa- 
ration was over.” In June, 1803, she was 
married to her cousin, Henry Sherwood, of 
the 53rd Regiment, of which he afterwards 
became paymaster. After various marchings 
and quarterings in different parts of England, 
during which her observation treasured up 
materials for ‘Charles Loraine, the Young 
Soldier,’ and other stories, the 53rd was 
ordered to the East Indies; and she acecom- 
panied her husband thither in the Devonshire, 
which, on the passage out, had a brush with 
the Marengo and Belle Poulc, at that time 
the annoyance, if not the terror, of the 
English East Indiamen. She continued her 
voyage in safety, pulled through the surf at 
Madras, reached Calcutta, and settled with 
the regiment at Singapore. Here she estab- 
lished a regimental school for the 53rd :— 

‘*¢ About this time a plan was formed, without 
any trouble on my part, for the establishment of a 
regimental school, and as this school afterwards 
formed a very prominent feature in my Indian life, 
I think it necessary to explain somewhat particu- 
larly how the affair originated. There was at that 
time no provision made by government for the in- 
struction of the children of soldiers; but this year 
at a dinner party, but at whose house I cannot say, 
the subject being discussed, Mr. Sherwood and 
myself at once offered to receive the children in our 
quarters, if it was agreed upon that a school should 
be established, and Mr. Sherwood offered his clerk 
to assist me in the undertaking. 

**The children were only to be present from 
eight till twelve every day, quite drudgery enough 
in that climate. bs ig — - 

‘* My school in India gradually increased from 
the thirteen with whom it first began, to forty or 
fifty. It consisted chiefly of the children from the 
barracks, with a few officers’ children, in general 
even worse behaved, because more pampered, than 
the soldiers’ children, and children perhaps of mer- 
chants and other people in the neighbourhood of 
the cantonment in which I might chance to be. 

“T refused none who came to ask me to receive 
and instruct their little ones, not even when the 
children were coloured.” 

During her stay in India, Mrs. Sherwood 
was in the company of many of the good men 
who, by exhibiting the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity by their preaching, and seconding 
their instructions by the purity of their lives, 
have conferred so much substantial good on 
the natives of India. Among these were 
Henry Martyn, Bishop Corrie, Mr. Tho- 
mason, the father of the late lamented 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
and others. 

We must here mention that we have been 
greatly perplexed while reading this ‘ Life,’ 
by never having the precise year stated when 
such and such an event occurred. It was 
in 1817, we suppose, that the regiment was 
ordered towards the Himalaya against the 
Ghoorkas. The fort of Kalunga was at- 
tacked; the firing commenced soon afier 
daylight, and about noon a native eavalry 
officer came galloping down, exclaiming, 
“General Gillespie is killed, and the attack 
has failed”’ :— 

“General Gillespie was shot through the heart, 
and altogether 107 men of the 53rd were killed 

















and wounded. The total loss was nearly 500, the 
| officers being out of proportion in numbers, The 
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events of the day threw a damp over all. At half- 
past six in the morning Mr. Sherwood read the 
burial service over the officers and men, whose 
bodies were brought in, and permission was asked 
to bring our dead from the field. 

“But it would be painful and tedious to go 
through other scenes of battle and warfare. I shali 
therefore only make one more quotation from Mr, 
Sherwood’s letters. ‘ At two o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 29th I heard,’ he writes, ‘a heavy firing 
of musketry and a shout. J arose and went out, 
but all was silent again, and I could not tell from 
what side the noise had come. Shortly afterwards 
the shouts began again, and the firing was very 
heavy. I hastened to my tent door, where I clearly 
discovered the cries to be English, accompanied by 
the beat of a drum. Several officers had now come 
to the quarter-guard, and we thought that the 
drum beat the Grenadier’s March. Percy, Emery, 
and myself set off towards the fort to see what had 
happened, and we saw a seapoy coming down from 
Major Kelly to say that the fort was empty. 

“« «Emery and myself returned with the seapoy 
to the Colonel, where we heard that at two o'clock 
in the morning the Ghoorkas had made a rush 
down the hill in hopes of forcing their way, but 
were driven back with great loss. About an hour 
afterwards they made a second most desperate at- 
tempt. Many were killed, but some few escaped. 

‘“* *T now started off for the fort ; it was not light 
when I reached it. I was for going in imme- 
diately, when Heathcote, who was on duty, advised 
our waiting till we had more light, as he feared we 
should tread on the bodies of the dead or dying. 
The fort was very small, and the whole space was 
covered with bodies; and in one place, about ten 
feet long by six broad, lay seven bodies across each 
other. The fortitself was trenched across in every 
direction, and these trenches were about two feet 
deep ; and in them the unhappy people had endea- 
voured to find shelter. There were eighty-six dead 
bodies lying in this small place. The wounded 
were in a most wretched state ; those who could in 
any way move had attempted to get out, but others 
were crying, ‘ Water, water!’ and our officers were 
assisting, as well as they could, by pouring water 
out to them.’ ” 

Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood returned to Eng- 
land, but we really cannot make out in what 
year; nor can we tell the date of the follow- 
ing very interesting visit to the 53rd at 
Weedon, and her mecting with some of the 
orphan boys whom she had reared so ten- 
derly in India :— 

“It was when my three elder daughters were 
just advancing to womanhood that we had an invi- 
tation from Major M‘Caskill to visit our beloved 
53rd regiment, then stationed at Weedon barracks, 
and we took these our daughters with us. We 
found our friends residing in large aud elegant 
quarters in the same building as the colonel, and 
we were most warmly welcomed and_ hospitably 
entertained. What a strange revulsion, what a 
violent flood of old feelings burst upon my mind! 
the past, as it appertained to my Indian life, seem- 
ing to roll itself into one with the present. 

‘*On the Friday, in passing through the hall, I 
found it half filled with officers and as many as 
eight members of the band, all waiting to see me. 
The youths stood together, and as I went up to 
them they gathered round me and formed a circle, 
their eyes sparkling with pleasure. They were all 
full grown, tall, military men, finely drawn up, 
and well acquainted with what was due from them- 
selves to me. 

‘*For an instant I knew not one of them, but 
soon I recognised in them the babes I had nursed, 
and dressed, and lulled to sleep, and the boys I had 
taught whilst yet scarce able to lisp their letters. 
The finest, or at least one of the finest among them, 
for they one and all looked well, came forward and 
told me who he was, ‘William Coleman.’ Then 


came Flitcheroft, who had been one of my parti- 
cular nurselings ; Eliott, who had the same especial 
claim on my regard; Roberts and Ross, Hartley and 
Botheroyd, and notone of these had eyen one parent. 


“*T cannot say what I felt, but I own I was re- 
lieved when the meeting was over, and I could re- 
tire to pray and weep for my orphan boys. Our 
first introduction was in the far off Kast, our second 
in England, and once more we shall be united, 
through our blessed Redeemer, in glory, where to- 
gether we shall join in one eternal strain of praise. 
Such a minute is worth many, many petty annoy- 
ances. How gratified was I to hear the most 
favourable account of these boys, and that they did 
credit to the very great care that had been bestowed 
upon them.” 


In England she continued her employment 
as an instructor of youth. This she gave up 
about 1830, to travel for the sake of her chil- 
dren’s health, who showed too plainly by their 
delicate appearance that they were natives of 
a warmer climate than England. We find in 
one place this terrible sentence:—‘ It is my 
firm belief that half the European children 
who die in infancy in India die from the habit 
which their nurses have of giving them 
opium.” On the return of the Sherwoods 
from the Continent in 1832, they were fellow- 
passengers of Sir Walter Scott, on his last 
melancholy tour; and the following account 
cannot be read without emotion :— 


‘*Our next adventure that I shall relate here is 
one of a much more gloomy kind. Mr. Sherwood 
took our passage home for usin Z’he Batavier, from 

Rotterdam; and our voyage was a memorable one, 
as our vessel brought home to his native land the 
dying author of Waverley. Sir Walter Scott was 
returning with his son and daughter from Naples, 
where he had received such honours as are only 
paid usually to crowned heads. They had given a 
masquerade, to which he was invited, in which all 
the characters were personifications of his own 
heroes and heroines. The cup of adulation had 
been tendered to him, filled to the brim and run- 
ning over. Report said that he had been taken ill 
at Nimeguen on the Rhine, and the conducteur of 
the vessel, which had brought us to Rotterdam, 
had been up and down again, and had brought 
down his party now. When we were on our way 
to the steamer that was to take us to The Batavier 
we first saw Sir Walter. On the beach was a 
wooden pier; the packet was’ drawn up close to 
this pier, whereon was the barouche in which lay 
the invalid, from which they had taken the horses, 
and boards had been placed, so as it could be 
wheeled on deck without disturbing the sufferer. 
The hood of the carriage was up behind, and the 
front open. A bed had been spread in it, on which 
lay Sir Walter; his fine head, that head aforetime 
the seat of high conceptions and glorious imagin- 
ings, being covered by a black velvet cap. 

‘* What were our thoughts, and those of all who 
possessed feeling and reflecting minds on board the 
packet, as we stood looking on the helpless inmate 
of that carriage? Is this, then, the end of that 
fine mind, whose imagination and powers have for 
the last twenty years employed and charmed the 
attention, I may say, of thousands of the human 
race, ay, and of its most intellectual members ? 
Oh, how should this solemn example of the perish- 
able nature of all earthly endowments lead one, and 
those especially in the decline of life, to inquire, 
How have I employed the gifts which the Almighty 
has thought fit to bestow upon us? I believe that 
the illness of this honoured writer’ was less painful 
to himself than to his sorrowing relatives and ad- 
mirers ; but, no doubt, He who does all for the best 
has sent this affliction in love, as a lesson to the 
children of his creation. Let us by it learn, how- 
ever, never to pay deference to the human intellect, 
in forgetfulness of Him who is the source of all in- 
telligence. 

‘When the carriage was placed on board there 
was a solemn silence for some minutes. The 
gayest, the most thoughtless amongst us, seemed 
struck with awe; and I really think we should 
have felt less, if an actual corpse had been brought 
before us on its bier. 

‘*On a nearer view, we all thought that we 
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should have recognised the face from the many 
portraits which have made the world fainiliar with 
the features ; but, alas ! the light which even those 
inanimate representations conveyed, where was it 
now? That dire disease, which was soon to bring 
him to the tomb, left only the outline of what that 
face had once been ; whilst the dark plaster, fixed 
over where leeches had lately drawn the blood from 
the temples, contrasted sadly with the general pale- 
ness. 

‘* He seemed to lie awhile in total unconscious. 
ness, his eyelids falling heavily; but at lenvth he 
raised them, and spoke to a very attentive servant 
who was ever near him; but still there was no 
animation in those eyes;—there was no play in 
those pale features, but a stiffness and rigidity, 
which gave no hope of more thana very temporary 
recovery. One anecdote will show to what an ex- 
tent the illness then afflicted him. A sudden squall 
coming on, the umbrella, which had been placed 
to protect him from the gusts of wind or spray, 
was suddenly blown into the sea and floated away 
out of our sight; but of this he appeared not aware, 
nor did he seem to feel the inconvenience that re- 
sulted, though it took some minutes to provide 
another. 

‘* Strange to say, that before we left the vessel 
for The Batavier, poor Sir Walter seemed to be 
totally forgotten, though deep had been the sensa- 
tion at his first appearance. 

‘* «How soon the herd forsake the stricken deer,’ 
But ‘ He who was wounded for our transgressions,’ 
He knows and feels, yes, ever feels for us. 

“The fatigue of the moving, it seems, however, 
distressed Sir Walter ; and when he was lifted 
from his carriage, and borne in a chair to his cabin 
in The Batavier, it was said he was ill again: and 
a Russian physician on board was applied to, who 
administered with success for the time a soporific 
draught. On awaking, he called for pen and ink; 
and it is in vain for me to try to paint my feelings, 
when it was asked of me to give up the implements 
I was using at the moment, for the benefit of the 
eminent invalid. It was a high gratification to 
be able to meet his wishes.” 


Mr. Sherwood died at Richmond in 1819; 
and Mrs. Sherwood at the same place on the 
22nd of September, 1851, aged 76. 

The style of Mrs. Sherwood’s autobiogra- 
phical writing is very diffuse, and affairs of 
the most trivial kind are often dwelt upon at 
a length that can be gratifying only to her 
family and relatives. By judicious condensa- 
tion and curtailment the editor might have 
greatly improved the memoir. But the 
volume as it stands contains much interesting 
matter, and will doubtless be popular witha 
large circle of readers. 








Hungary and its Revolutions from the 
Earliest Period to the Nineteenth Century. 
With a Memoir of Louis Kossuth. By 
E.O. 8. H. G. Bohn. 

Tuat Louis Kossuth has been unjustly and 

ungenerously treated by some writers 1 10 

fluential journals in this country we have 

always strongly felt. His genius, his abilities, 
and his eloquence none could question, but 
political and, still more, financial influences, 
connected with Austrian interests, have le 
to injurious aspersions on his personal cha- 
racter and motives. Had success crowned 
his long and disinterested efforts for the we 
fare of his native land, there his no doubt thet 
his name would have ranked by umvers* 
consent with the most illustrious patriots ” 
any country or time. The chief object of the 
present work is to give a true and correct 

account of Kossuth’s life and character, a 

to point out the principles by which he was 

guided before and after the revolution ° 

1848. A brief sketch of the history of Hu 
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gary from the earliest times is prefixed to the 
memoir. The spirit in which the book is 
written may be gathered from the following 
sentence in the prefatory notice :—‘ English- 
men, happy in the enjoyment of constitu- 
tional freedom, have listened to calummies in- 
geniously devised to court the despotic 
powers of Europe, and which, at the expense 
of truth, have injured the unfortunate; but 
the writer of this narrative trusts it will be 
read in that spirit of justice and fairness 
which has ever been the boast and pride of 
the English nation: it does not presume to 
plead the cause of Kossuth, but only to com- 
municate facts, some of which have hitherto 
been unknown in this country, while others 
have been misstated.” We shall not attempt 
to give any outline, either of Hungarian his- 
tory as here related, or of the personal career 
of Kossuth, but present such extracts as we 
trust may gain the favourable consideration 
of our readers, and aid in procuring for this 
biographical memoir the publicity which 
it deserves. Long before the name of 
Kossuth was generally known in the coun- 
tries of western Europe, he had laboured 
strenuously in humbler positions for the good 
of his country. He was first brought into 
prominent notice by his persecution and im- 
prisonment, at the instigation of Metternich 
and the Austrian government, for the inde- 
pendence with which he canvassed — 
affairs in a journal which he had started:— 
“The main source by which public opinion is 
formed in other countries, a free press, had been 
wrested from the nation by the usurpation of the 
Austrian ministers. To supply this defect, and to 
make the people at large acquainted with the trans- 
actions of the Diet, Kossuth applied himself to the 
editorship of a journal, which he entitled, ‘The 
Orzéggyiclesi Tuddsitasok,’ or, Parliamentary Mes- 
senger. His object principally was to produce con- 
cert in the deliberations and resolutions of the 
Comitits. The Members of the Diet were not only 
representatives, but delegates from the separate 
counties, whose assembled ‘ Nobiles’ gave them 
instructions how to speak or vote; it was therefore 
the more necessary, in order to carry any question 
of importance, that every Comitiit should be in- 
formed of the opinions of all the Representatives in 
the Diet, as without such knowledge there could 
be no combined constitutional action. The diary, 
or daily record of the proceedings of the Diet was 
too dry in its details, and contained too voluminous 
areport of all the speeches, to be read except by 
the few, whose sole occupation was politics. Kos- 
suth’s journal was the first publication in the form 
of a newspaper which had dared to comment on 
the acts of the Diet and of the Government; praise 
and blame were administered in a fair spirit and 
able manner, and while it served to encourage the 
patriots, it helped to discountenance the spirit of 
reaction. To evade the letter of the decree which 
forbade the debates being printed, he, like Wesse- 
enyl, made use of a lithographic press. The 
Palatine intimated a desire on the part of the 
Government to purchase it from him, thereby ac- 
quainting him with the disapprobation his proceed- 
ings had incurred; he therefore resorted to a writ- 
ten correspondence, which he carried on by means 
of hired secretaries. His papers were next inter- 
cepted at the Post-office, and he was compelled to 
transmit them to their destination by carriers hired 
for the purpose, but the demand for the journal in- 
creased so rapidly, that at one time an edition of 
some thousand copies was circulated. His success 
exceeded the expectations of his friends, and while 
opening the eyes of men to the real state of the 
country, he roused them to demand a redress of 
grievances whose existence Austria would willingly 
ve made them believe it was their interest to 
Po ~ prone _ The journal of Kossuth, like the wand 
Magician, had raised aspiritin theland. It had 
united and hands in the cause of justice and 








patriotism, and stimulated men to sink selfish in- 
terests in a generous desire for the good of their 
countrymen. The truths revealed in the speeches 
of Deak, Klauzal, Beéthy, Balégh, Kdélesey, and 
Wesselenyi, had re-echoed throughout Hungary, 
and become household words by the pen of Louis 
Kossuth.” 


The various yew adopted by the 
government to check the influence of Kossuth 
through the press are detailed:— 


“‘The Viennese Government, though much 
embarrassed by the sensation these events had 
occasioned, and by the still farther publicity 
given to them by means of Kossuth’s newspaper, 
could not find a shadow of legal pretext for 
interference with him; they could not even hope 
to weaken its effect on the people by a rival paper. 
They had no resource left but force, by which to 
destroy so dangerous an antagonist. A message 
was in the first place sent to Kossuth, with an 
order to desist in his work, and when he pleaded 
his right as an Hungarian ‘ Nobilis’ to write and 
dispatch what letters he pleased, the Palatine, as 
Lord Lieutenant of the kingdom, sent an order to 
the Vice Ispdny, or principal officer of the County 
of Pesth, to prohibit the publication, and the 
letters already in the Post Office were condemned 
to destruction. The Vice Ispdny, before executing 
this command, referred the matter to the Comitiit, 
without whose sanction it would have been illegal 
for him to act. The sanction was refused, and 
this attempt at an arbitrary invasion of their 
liberties was communicated by the Comitiit of Pesth 
to every other Comitiit in Hungary. The conse- 
quence of their refusal was, that in the month of 
May, 1837, the Attorney for the Crown filed an 
ex officio indictment of ‘ nota infidelitatio,’ or lower 
treason, against Kossuth. He was at this time 
residing in the neighbourhood of Buda, when, in 
violation even of the law which in similar charges 
admitted to bail, he was arrested by a company of 
Grenadiers, under the command of Count Thurn, 
and conveyed to the fortress of Buda. 

‘‘His trial was suspended for two years, in 
which time he was kept in solitary confinement, 
denied the use of books, pen and ink, and 
prohibited from holding any communication with 
his parents or friends. To a man of his active 
habits, it was a period of severe trial; but, far 
from sinking beneath it, the long hours of quiet 
thought and contemplation only served to give 
fresh vigour to his intellect, and renewed energy 
to the inexhaustible powers of his mind. He 
himself, when speaking of this period, said: ‘It 
was two years of life lost, but it was all my after 
life gained.’ In 1839, sentence was passed on 
Kossuth, Wesselenyi, and the four youths of the 
Presburg Casino. Two of these last were released, 
while the remaining two were condemned severally 
to an imprisonment of four and of ten years’ 
duration in a fortress; though it was expressly 
declared in their sentence, that the charge of high 
treason, for which they were indicted, could not 
be proved against them. Intimidation and bribery 
were alike used by the Austrian Court to bias the 
judges against the prisoners. Two of them were 
found honest enough to resist both ; one resigned 
his office, while the other absented himself for a 
time. 

‘‘The prisoner Ladislaus Lovassy, one of the 
most distinguished youths of the Casino, was only 
twenty-two years of age, of a warm and impas- 
sioned temper, endowed with uncommon abilities, 
and a fervid eloquence. All the ardour of his 
enthusiastic nature was enlisted in the cause of his 
country, and when, during his trial, his persecutors 
frequently suggested to him that signs of penitence 
might obtain a more lenient sentence, if not his 
release, he firmly maintained the righteousness of 
his cause, and boldly charged his judges with their 
iniquity. His companion in misfortune, Lapsanzky, 
a dull youth, who had always borne a dubious 
character, was more than suspected of having 
secretly denounced his comrades to the Austrian 
Government. His harder sentence, of ten years’ 
imprisonment, was supposed to be only a subter- 





fuge to impose on the public, an idea to which the 
mystery which hung over his subsequent fate gave 
a colour of probability. 

“ Kossuth and Wesselenyi were each condemned 
to four more years’ imprisonment in the fortress of 
Buda, where, under the depressing influence of 
solitary confinement, the bodily strength of the 
Transylvanian patriot, which was already failing, 
was doomed to exhaustion. The younger age of 
Kossuth was in his favour, and as he was now 
permitted to read, provided the books he selected 
had no political tendency, he determined to take 
advantage of the leisure afforded him, to prepare 
his mind for future and greater exertions. The 
book he selected was Shakspeare, and for the first 
time he applied himself diligently to the study of 
the English language ; the wisdom of Metternich 
could not divine that the prisoner in the fortress 
of Buda, was, through his means, acquiring the 
masterdom of a weapon by which, only a few years 
later, he would rouse the sympathies of a continent 
for the trampled down people of Europe, and make 
Austria tremble for her own safety. In the 
profound knowledge of the human heart taught by 
our great poet, Kossuth imbibed a deeper philo- 
sophy, and perhaps learned more political wisdom, 
than he might have found in all the avowedly 
political works which he was prohibited to read by 
the fears of Austrian tyrants. Much of his time 
was also devoted to the study of mathematics, and, 
as he was now permitted to hold intercourse with 
his friends, he expressed, in a letter written to his 
mother from his prison, the delight this science 
afforded him, by completely abstracting his mind 
from the painful position in which he was placed.” 


What use Kossuth made of the leisure 
found during his imprisonment is well known 
to all, and the results of his study of Eng- 
lish are seen in the speeches delivered in this 
country and in America, which are the most 
remarkable compositions ever produced by a 
foreigner in our language. But great as was 
the effect of Kossuth’s speeches in a strange 
tongue, they fell far short of what his elo- 
quence achieved in his own country. We 
quote part of the close of the memorable 
speech in the Hungarian Diet in 1848, and 
the account of the scene that followed:— 


‘« ‘With the Austrian relations on the one hand, 
the state of the countries on the Lower Danube 
on the other, the Serbian insurrection, the Croatian 
rebellion, the Pan-Sclavonic agitation, and re- 
actionary movements, the nation is placed in im- 
minent peril. In what foreign alliance could the 
nation find protection and safety? I will not 
underrate the importance of relations with foreign 
countries, and I consider that the Cabinet would 
be guilty of a dereliction from the path of duty, if 
in this respect they did not exert themselves to their 
utmost. At our very first entrance into office, we 
commenced a correspondence with the British Go- 
vernment, and explained that Hungary has not (as 
many have attempted to promulgate) extorted 
rights and liberties from her King, but that we 
stand with him on one common ground, and that 
we have also entered into an explanation with our 
Sovereign on our common interests on the Lower 
Danube. We have received a reply on the part 
of the British Government, such as we might have 
expected from the liberal views, and from the 
policy, of that nation. In the meanwhile, we may 
rest assured that England will only assist us, in as 
far as she finds it consistent with her own interests. 
As for France, [entertain the most lively sympathy 
with the French, as the champions of liberty ; but 
I do not desire to see the existence of my nation 
dependent upon their protection and alliance. 
France has just seen a second Brumaire; France 
stands on the threshold of a Dictatorship, perhaps 
the world may see a second Washington; probably 
we shall see a second Napoleon rise from the ashes 
of the past. This at least is certain, that France 
has given us a lesson which proves that revolutions 
are not always conducive to liberty, and that 
when liberty exceeds its proper limits, a nation 
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struggling for freedom may be placed under the 
yoke of tyranny. It is indeed to be lamented 
that in such a glorious nation as France, the 
blood of 12,000 citizens should be shed by their 
fellow-citizens in the streets of Paris. May God 
preserve our own country from such a scourge! 
But whatever aspect the affairs of France may 
assume, whether that man whom Providence has 
placed at the head of the nation prove a second 
Washington, who knows how to reject a crown, or 
a second Napoleon, who will erect the temple of his 
sanguinary glory on the ruins of the people’s liberty, 
one thing is certain, that France is a long way 
from us. Poland relied on French sympathy ; she 
received that sympathy ; yet Poland is no more! 
The third power whose assistance we may seck, is 
the German Empire. Gentlemen, I feel that 
Hungary is destined to live with the free German 
nation, and that the free German nation is destined 
to live with the free Hungarian nation in the most 
friendly intercourse, and that both must watch over 
the civilization of the east of Europe. Therefore, 
as soon as Germany made the first step towards 
her unity, by convoking the Frankfort Parliament, 
we considered it to be one of our first duties to send 
two of our countrymen (one of whom has now been 
elected President of this House) to Frankfort, where 
they have been received with the respect which 
is due to the Hungarian nation. But as the 
Frankfort Assembly is still struggling for existence, 
andis not yet sufficiently matured to enter into 
negotiations with foreign powers (which can only 
take place after the election of the Regent, and the 
appointment of a ministry), one of our ambassadors 
remains in Frankfort to negotiate respecting the 
league we desire to enter into with Germany, as 
soon as the official relations can with propriety 
be considered. - ~ ~ 

‘* «The danger is imminent, or rather threatens 
to become so, and is gathering on the horizon of 
our country; but above all, we ought to seek 
strength to repel it in ourselves. That nation can 
alone survive, which has vital power within itself ; 
but the nation, which cannot be sustained by its 
own strength, and is dependent on the assistance of 
others, has no future. 

‘* ¢T therefore call upon you, gentlemen, to form 
a generous resolution. Proclaim that, with a just 
appreciation of the extraordinary circumstances 
which have occasioned this Diet to be summoned, 
the nation has determined to make any sacrifice 
for the defence of the Crown, of its own freedom, 
and independence. But in order to make this 
important resolution effective, and if possible to 
mediate an honourable peace or else be victorious 
in battle, the Government shall be authorized to 
increase the effective force of the army to 200,000 
men, and in futherance thereof, immediately to 
equip 40,000 men, the rest to be levied, as shall be 
expedient for the safety of the country, and the 
honour of the nation. 

‘* «The expense of raising an army of 200,000 
men, its armament and maintenance, will amount 
to forty-two million of florins, but that of levying 
40,000 men, from eight to ten million. Gentlemen, 
if you assent to this motion, I propose within a few 
days to lay before the House a detailed financial 
scheme, but I beg to state that nothing is further 
from my thoughts than to demand a taxation of 
forty-two million of florins on the nation. My 
scheme, on the contrary, is that every one shall 
contribute according to his means, and if that does 
not suffice, we must trust to our credit to make up 
the deficiency. I am happy to announce that the 
plan I shall propose, is based upon an estimate 
agreeing with the rate of taxation fixed a century 
ago for Transylvania by Maria Theresa, and is in 
reality even more moderate. * * * * Should 
the imposed taxation not suffice for the organization 
of a military force such as the present circum- 
stances imperatively demand, I shall claim from the 
Executive the power to open a credit to any 
amount which the Representatives of the nation 
shall consider necessary. This credit shall supply 
the deficiency, either in the shape of a loan, or 
by the issue of paper money, or by some other 
financial operation, 





“Gentlemen, I am of opinion that the future 
existence of the nation depends on the resolution 
passed by the House on this occasion, and not 
only on the resolution itself, but on the manner in 
which it is formed. This, gentlemen, is the reason 
why I have refrained from mixing up this question 
with that on the Address. I conceive, that when 
a nation is threatened on every side, and feels 
within itself the will and the power to repel the 
danger, that the question of the preservation of the 
country ought to stand alone. 

‘*«To-day we are the Ministers of the nation! 
To-morrow others may take our place : no matter! 


The Ministers may be changed; but thou, oh! my. 


country, thou must for ever remain, and the nation 
itself, by whatever Ministry guided, must alone 
preserve thee. To do this, it must develop its 
strength. Therefore to avoid all misapprehensions, 
There solemnly and deliberately demand of this 
House, a grant of 200,000 soldiers and the neces- 
sary pecuniary assistance.’ . .. . 

‘*Overcome by the importance to the country of 
the demand he was making, Kossuth’s speech 
failed him as he reached this part of his oration. 
All remained silent a few seconds, when Paul 
Nydry, who the day before had opposed him with 
so much energy, stood up, and raising his right 
hand, as if in the act of taking an oath, broke the 
silence by exclaiming with aloud voice; ‘ Megadjuk,’ 
‘We grant it.’ Four hundred right hands were in 
an instant raised towards heaven, and as one man 
the Deputies repeated the words of Nydry. Kos- 
suth in the meantime had recovered his composure, 
and folding his arms across his breast, continued 
with a voice still trembling with emotion :— 

‘* ¢ What I desired to say was, that this request 
on the part of the Government ought not to be 
considered as a demand for a vote of confidence ; 
no, we ask your vote for the preservation of the 
country ; and gentlemen, if any breast sighs for 
freedom or any desire waits for its fulfilment, let 
that breast suffer yet a little longer, and have 
patience until we have saved our country. You 
have all risen to a man, and I bow before the gene- 
rosity of the nation, while I add one more request ; 
let your energy equal your patriotism, and I venture 
to affirm that even the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against Hungary.’ 

“The burst of patriotic enthusiasm and joyful 
emotion which hailed this speech stands alone in 
the history of Hungarian parliaments. Liberals 
and Conservatives, Moderates and Ultras, pressed 
forward to grasp the hand of the orator, and to 
congratulate him and the nation on his success. 
As he departed, accompanied by a few friends, he 
was followed by the cheers and blessings of the 
multitude ; the excitement within the house was 
such, that in spite of the urgency of affairs, the 
President was obliged to adjourn the sitting for an 
hour. ~All the passionate expression which was 
inherent in the nation was called forth on this occa- 
sion ; some melted into tears, old men and young, 
friends and foes, embraced: ‘I would give the 
happiness of my life, and even part with all that 
remains of it, for the delight of having witnessed 
this hour,’ exclaimed one; ‘Now, for the first 
time, I believe in the future existence of Hungary,’ 
observed another ; while the grey-haired Ladislaus 
Paliczy, the Nestor of the National Assembly, 
with folded hands, raised his eyes to heaven, and 
ejaculated, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace.’ 

‘* Scenes similar to these have occurred in our 
own House of Commons when our just rights and 
liberties were endangered. Carlyle, in his Life of 
Cromwell, thus comments upon the excited feelings 
of an English parliament in the year 1628 : ‘ Why 
did those old honourable gentlemen weep? How 
came tough old Coke upon Lyttleton, one of the 
toughest men ever made, to melt into tears like a 
girl, and sit down unable to speak ? The modern 
honourable gentleman cannot tell ; let him consider 
it, and try if he can tell! and then putting off his 
shot belt, and striving to put on some Bible doc- 
trine, some earnest God’s truth or other, try if he 
can discover why he cannot tell !” 

We cannot believe that the public career 





of so remarkable a man is yet finished, nor do 
we despair of seeing Hungary yet assuming g 
position worthy of its past history and of the 
noble character of its people. The publica. 


tion of the present memoir is well timed, and 
we hope it may be useful in counteracting 
the influence which some anonymous writers 
have exercised in defaming the character of 
true patriot, and injuring the cause of which 
he was the champion and representative, 








History of the Byzantine and Greek Empires 

Jrom MLVIL. to MCCCCLIII. By 

George Finlay. Vol. 11. Blackwood and 

Sons. 

In reviewing the former volume of this work, 
we gave a full account of Mr. Finlay’s literary 
labours, and expressed our sense of the zeal 
and industry displayed by him in his historical 
researches. He has investigated with a care. 
fulness of inquiry, and described with a 
minuteness of qete surpassed by no previous 
author, various portions of Greek history, 
from the time of the rise of the Roman power 
to that of the Ottomans. One volume con- 
tains an historical view of the Greek nation, 
from the conquest by the Romans until the 
extinction of the Roman Empire, from s.. 
146 to a.p. 717. The work now completed 
in two volumes, carries on the history of the 
Byzantine and of the Greek empires to the 
capture of Constantinople by Mohammed II. 
in 1453. A separate volume, formerly pub- 
lished, contains the history of Greece from 
its conquest by the Crusaders to its conquest 
by the Turks, and of the Empire of Trebi- 
zond from 1204 to 1461. The history of the 
Byzantine Empire is divided into three 
periods, the first extending from the close of 
the reign of Leo III. to that of Michael IL, 
from 716 to 867; the second, from the reign 
of Basil I. to the deposition of Michael VI, 
867 to 1057; and the third, from the acces- 
sion of Isaac Comnenus to the conquest by 
the Crusaders, from 1057 to 1204. The first 
two of these periods have been concluded in 
Mr. Finlay’s former volume (reviewed by us 
‘L. G.’ 1853, p. 781.) We then referred to 
the dreariness of the greater portion of the 
field which the author has with praiseworthy 
perseverance traversed. Gibbon tells us that 
e would gladly have passed over the most of 
a dismal series of years when “the subjects 
of the Byzantine Empire who assumed and 
dishonoured the names both of Greeks and 
Romans, present a dead uniformity of abject 
vices, which are neither softened by the weak- 
nesses of humanity, nor animated by the 
vigour of memorable crimes.” The details 
of Gibbon’s masterly sketches, Mr. Finlay 
has with great diligence and learning filled 
up. The third period of Byzantine history, 
and the story of the later Greek Empire, 
from the taking of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders, until the Mohammedan conquest, 
form the subject of the present volume. 
The subject now becomes more varied and 
interesting: we cannot give any outline of the 
course of the narrative, but the following ex- 
tracts will show the philosophical spirit m 
which the author records the results of his 
researches. On the Crusades of the western 
nations of Europe, and their relation to the 
Empire of the East, he thus writes:— 

“In the West, we can trace the germs of much 
social improvement to the immediate results of the 
Crusades ; but in the East, during the whole period 
of their continuance, they were an unmitigated ev 
to the great body of the Christian population. For 
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3 time, religious feelings induced the leaders to 
pebave to the Byzantine empire with some respect, 
as it was a Christian state ; but when ambition and 
fashion, rather than religious feeling, led men to 
the holy wars, the Eastern Christians suffered more 
from the Crusaders than the Mohammedans. It is 
our task, therefore, to view the Crusades chiefly as 
ihe irruption of undisciplined armies sceking to 
conquer foreign lands, and to retain possession of 
their conquests by military power ; and in this light 
these celebrated expeditions effected so little in 
comparison with the forces they brought into the 
field, and with the individual military pretensions 
of the leaders, and the government of their Eastern 
conquests was so ruinous and unjust, that the cha- 
meter of the Western Europeans was for many 
ages regarded by the Eastern Christians with feel- 
ings of contempt and hatred. 

“Like all the great movements of mankind, the 
Crusades must be traced to the coincidence of many 
causes which influenced men of various nations and 
discordant feelings, at the same period of time, to 
pursue one common end with their whole heart. 
Religious zeal, the fashion of pilgrimages, the 
gpirit of social development, the energies that lead 
to colonisation or conquest, and commercial rela- 
tions, only lately extended so widely as to influence 
public opinion, all suddenly received a deep wound. 
Every class of society felt injured and insulted, and 
unity of action was created as if by a divine im- 
pulse, The movement was facilitated by the cir- 
cumstance that Europe began to adopt habits of 
order just at the time when Asia was thrown into 
astate of anarchy by the invasions of the Seljouk 
Turks, 

“Great numbers of pilgrims had always passed 
through the Byzantine empire to visit the holy 
places in Palestine. We still possess an itinerary 
of the road from Bordeaux to Jerusalem, by 
the way of Constantinople, written in the fourth 
century for the use of pilgrims. Though the dis- 
turbed and impoverished state of Europe, after the 
fall of the Western Empire, diminished the number 
of pilgrims, still, even in times of the greatest 
anarchy, many passed annually through the Eastern 
Empire to Palestine. The improvement which 
dawned on the western nations during the eleventh 
century, and the augmented commerce of the 
Italians, gave additional importance to the pil- 
grimage to the East. About the year 1064, during 
the reign of Constantine X., an army or caravan 
of seven thousand pilgrims passed through Con- 
santinuple, led by the Archbishop of Mentz and 
four bishops. They made their way through Asia 
Minor, which was then under the Byzantine 
government ; but in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
they were attacked by the Bedouins, and only 
saved from destruction by the Saracen emir of 
Ramla, who hastened to their assistance. These 
pilgrims are reported to have lost three thousand of 
their number, without being able to visit either the 
Jordan or the Dead Sea. The invasions of the 
Seljouks increased the disorders in Palestine. The 
Prosperity of the pilgrims suffered as well as their 
piety, The Easter fair of Jerusalem was of im- 
portance to most European nations. Genoese and 
Pisan fleets traded to Palestine before the Crusades, 
and the merchants of Amalfi had already founded 
that glorious hospital of St. John, which became 
a bulwark of Christianity in Rhodes and Maita. 
At the time of the first crusade, the fleets of the 
talian states would have sufficed to transport 
lange armies to Palestine, had conquest been the 
sole object of the Crusaders ; for we have seen that, 
ma single battle with Robert Guiscard, Venice 
could lose a whole fleet, with thirteen thousand 
men on board, without receiving a mortal wound. 

In the year 1076 the Seljouk Turks took posses- 
n of Jerusalem, and immediately commenced 

ssing the pilgrims with unheard-of exactions. 
“Saracens had: in general viewed the pilgrims 
— favour, as men engaged in fulfilling a pious 
ind? or pursuing lawful gain with praiseworthy 
ieustry, and they had levied only a reasonable 

on the pilgrims, and a moderate duty on their 
merchandise ; while, in consideration of these im- 
Posts, they had established guards to protect them 
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on the roads by which they approached the holy 
places. The Turks, on the contrary, acting like 
mere nomades, uncertain of retaining possession of 
the city, thought only of gratifying their avarice. 
They plundered the rich pilgrims, and insulted the 
poor. The religious feelings of the Christians were 
irritated, and their commerce ruined; a cry for 
vengeance arose throughout all Europe, and men's 
minds were fully prepared for an attempt to con- 
quer Palestine, when Peter the Hermit began to 
preach that it was a sacred duty to deliver the 
tomb of Christ from the hands of the Infidels. 

“Pope Gregory VII. was the first pontiff who 
attempted to excite the European nations to attack 
‘the’ Mohammedans as a religious duty. The Em- 
peror Michael VII. had entered into communica- 
tions with the Papal See, for the ostensible object 
of uniting the Greek and Latin churches, but 
principally with the hope of obtaining military 
succours against the Turks. In 1074, Gregory, 
moved by the danger to which Christianity was 
exposed by the rapid progress of the Seljouks, 
called on the Christians of Europe to take up arms 
to defend their suffering brethren against the Mo- 
hammedans, and proposed to lead the troops him- 
self to Constantinople. Many prepared to accom- 
pany the Pope at that time; but the state of Europe, 
and the various political projects in which Gregory 
involved himself, rendered this first project of a 
crusade abortive. Unfortunately, too, the Pope 
did more, by his violent interference in the affairs 
of the Eastern Empire, to estrange the Greeks, 
than either the exigencies of Byzantine policy or 
the hopes of assistance could efface. in the year 
1078, among the numerous excommunications, 
anathemas, and execrations which Gregory launched 
at emperors, bishops, and princes, he thought fit 
to excommunicate Nicephorus JII. Whether this 
was done because Nicephorus failed to pay an 
annual subsidy of 24 lb. of gold, granted by 
Michael VII. to the monastery of Mount Cassino, 
or because he married the Empress Maria when 
Michael was compelled to descend from the throne 
and become a priest, the step was equally impolitic ; 
as so violent and unwarranted an attack on the 
independence of the empire, by a foreign priest, 
was sure to unite the Greek clergy and people in 
opposition to the papal pretensions. Victor III., 
moved by the spirit which then inspired the court 
of Rome to assume the direction of European 
policy, urged the maritime states of Italy to attack 
the Mohammedans. Like his predecessor Gregory 
VII., he promised remission of sins to all who en- 
gaged in this holy war. The Pisans and Genoese, 
eager to attack the Saracen pirates who still con- 
tinued to infest the Italian seas, finding that the 
papal exhortations secured them asupply of volun- 
teers, fitted out their fleets and invaded Africa, 
where they met with some success, and from 
whence they carried off considerable booty. Every 
year brought the hostility of the Christians to the 
Mohammedans more prominently before the public. 
Peter the Hermit began to preach, and at last, in 
1095, Pope Urban II. assembled a council at Pla- 
centia, where ambassadors from Alexius presented 
themselves to solicit assistance, and enrol some of 
the distinguished soldiers of the Franks in the 
service of the Eastern Empire. At the council of 
Clermont, which was held a short time after, many 
princes took the cross, and the religious enthusiasm 
spread with such fervour among the people that 
many assembled without loss of time, and com- 
menced their march to deliver Jerusalem. 

“ The conduct of these first bands of Crusaders 
produced a very unfavourable impression on the 
inhabitants of the Byzantine empire. Only a part 
of the expedition consisted of soldiers, and even 
these troops paid little attention to the orders of 
Walter the Pennyless, a soldier of some military 
experience, who was the nominal leader of the 
army. The majority of this first swarm of Cru- 
saders consisted of pilgrims without arms, order, 
or discipline, followed by crowds of women and 
children. Few had made adequate preparation for 
the journey, or possessed any knowledge of the 
difficulties they must necessarily encounter, and all 
were without the requisite pecuniary resources. 





They had hardly entered the Byzantine empire 
before their money was exhausted, and they then 
began to plunder the Bulgarian villages, and carry 
off the provisions and cattle of the inhabitants, as 
if they had been in an enemy’s country. This 
conduct roused the fury of the peasantry, accus- 
tomed to war by the incessant plundering incur- 
sions of the Hungarians, Patzinaks, and Komans, 
who fell upon the dispersed bands of the Cru- 
saders, and would in all probability have destroyed 
the whole expedition, had not the imperial officer 
who commanded at Naissos saved the greater part, 
supplied them with rations, and sent them forward 
to Constantinople. But that hundreds of the un- 
armed pilgrims, and of the women and children, 
were seized and sold as slaves to pay for the 
ravages committed by the plunderers, cannot be 
doubted. A still more numerous body of pilgrims 
soon followed, under the personal guidance of 
Peter the Hermit himself. Though supplied with 
provisions by the governor of Naissos, this body 
committed such disorders that at last they were 
attacked by the garrison of Naissos, and only seven 
thousand reached Constantinople with Peter. 
These first divisions of the Crusaders were not so 
numerous nor powerful as to excite any alarm in 
Alexius, who had often encountered more nume- 
rous armies of Patzinaks, Komans, Turks, and 
Normans; and as he expected to turn their ser- 
vices to his advantage he received Peter the 
Hermit with kindness, and supplied his followers 
with provisions. But the ravages committed by 
these undisciplmed bands in Servia, Bulgaria, and 
Thrace sowed the seeds of a deep-rooted hatred of 
the western nations in the hearts of the Sclavonian 
and Greek subjects of the Byzantine empire. The 
bitter fruits of this antipathy will be often appa- 
rent in the following pages of this history. 

‘‘The followers of Walter the Pennyless and 
Peter the Hermit were soon swelled into a con- 
siderable army by fresh arrivals at Constantinople. 
They were transported over to Asia by the Byzan- 
tine fleet, where their imprudence and want of dis- 
cipline quickly caused their ruin. The various 
nations composing the army formed separate bands, 
and their desultory attacks on the Turks led to 
numbers being cut off in detail. The main body 
marched to attack Nicea, and was completely de- 
feated in a battle, from which only three thousand 
men escaped into the Byzantine territory. 

“The great army of the first Crusade only began 
to march eastward about the time this advanced 
guard was destroyed. In the summer of the year 
1096, the chivalry of Flanders, Normandy, and 
France began to move towards Constantinople by 
various routes.” 


A large portion of the volume is oceupied 
with the conflicts of the Latin and Greek 
Churches and Powers, a dreary and humi- 
liating record, from which it is almost a relief 
to turn to the account of the Mohammedan 
conquest. Of the last siege of Constanti- 
nople, and the triumphal entry of Mahommed 
II. into the city in 1453, Mr. Finlay gives a 
spirited description. We reserve for another 
brief article the notice of this part of the 
volume, which is full of interest in connexion 
with passing events. 





NOTICES. 


Trephely ; or, a Cycle in the World's Destiny. A 
Poem, in Six Books. By Joseph Longland, 
Author of ‘Bernard Alvers,’ and other Poems. 
Saunders and Otley. 

ALTHOUGH a recommendatory notice quoted from 

the ‘Atheneum’ ambiguously pronounces ‘Tre- 

phely’ to be ‘‘full of inspiration,” it is stated in 
advertisements that ‘‘none of the reviewers have 
caught the meaning of this mysterious poem ; and 
that the author has bound himself not to give any 
further explanations until hostilities with Russia 
shall have finally terminated.” The quackery of 
this announcement is enough to raise suspicion as 
to the intrinsic merit of the work, an examination 
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of which shows us that the meaning is certainly 
as obscure as the matter is generally eccentric and 
absurd. Somewhat ambitious, however, the author 
is in his subjects, as will be seen from the follow- 
extract from the long ‘argument’ prefixed to the 
poem: ‘‘ Trephely discovered in a grave-yard ; her 
soliloquy and lamentation for her dead husband, 
Oswald; she invokes Heaven to chastise the world for 
its iniquity; weeps upon Oswald’s grave. Celes, 
the avenging angel of heaven, appears to Trephely, 
and holds communion with her. Trephely again 
bewails her husband’s death, and refuses to be 
comforted. Ona sudden, Celes and Trephely move 
through the air, and after travelling far through 
the agitated element, alight upon the ‘ Sinless Isle ;’ 
here Celes informs Trephely of her object in visit- 
ing this world; she then leaves Trephely in the 
charge of a select tribe of spirits, and departs. 
* * * * * 

‘‘ Old Time’s grave; elegy to him. 
Eden. Human life; what is it? Everything is 
invested with some kind of life. The innocence 
and happiness of Manilius and Zillareen described ; 
their first happy night; while sleeping beneath the 
moonbeams they are visited by guardian angels, 
one of whom, Orinis, becomes smitten with the 
beauty of Zillareen ; Orinis reproved for his amorous 
desires; in a fit of anger he returns to heaven.” 
The ‘poem’ is partly in prose and partly in verse, the 
average style of both of which these two specimens 
will show. In the first, Celes soliloquizes :— ‘“ Un- 
erring wisdom disencumbered chaos—made a clear 
atmosphere of heaven—and drove all confused and 
shapeless lumps into compact and distant crbs, 
destined through a long and gradual progression 
to a state of perfection ; so that, being progressive, 
it is necessarily imperfect while so, but its sure end 
will be beauty unparagoned. Thus it is with the 
world, and so it is with man who belongs to it; all 
his gray hairs have hitherto exhibited only progres- 
sive changes in the embryo of humanity. The 
development of his destiny is slow and painful— 
imperfect because progressive; but what the grand 
and ultimate result .of his privileged peculiarity 
will be, we must not tell.” Here is part of the 
Elegy to Old Time :— 

“Where art thou, fast come I: 
I'm satisfied to fall 
With thee into vile dust, 
Since nothing more becomes 
Of our grand properties ! 


The new 


“O mighty falling down 
Of what we long built up! 
Why did you cherish me ?— 
Why school me—clothe me, too ?— 
Forgot you I was clay ? 
“Why kept you warm, what soon 
The wind shall dash about, 
The corn shall grow within, 
The scavenger shall sweep, 
When worms have sucked their share ? 
“Twas that which cannot die— 
Which never can be dirt— 
That vital element 
Which no one understands— 
Which lights the lamp of life !” 


The concluding song of Orinis, in which we are 
told the whole assembly of spirits join, and “the 
long regions of space shake all their trackless void,” 
is a miserably bad imitation of a well-known song 
of Robert Burns, consisting of doggrel such as 
this :— 

“ Whatever pain our fate may bring, 
While separated from the ladies, 
We'll fancy every pang a wing, 
That helps us on towards the ladies, 
“The haven’s rich to where we fly, 
Brimful of love and living ladies ; 
In spite of every stormy sky 
We'll strive to die among the ladies.” 


The mottos of five of the six books are from 
Shelley, and the whole book is full of Shelley- 
ism in its most vaporous and objectionable form. 
To Mr. Longland and his labours we ought scarcely 
to have devoted so much space, but it is worth 
while showing the kind of literary matter that 
may invite public notice, in the formidable shape 
of a poem in six books, 


The Church. By William Atkinson. 
Longman and Co. 
TuE full title of Mr. Atkinson’s work is the follow- 
ing:—‘“‘ The Church. An Explanation of the 
Meaning contained in the Bible; showing the 
ancient, continued, and prevailing Error of Man, 
the Substitution of Worship for Religion; and 
showing that the Principles of all right Individual 
Action and of General Government, or the Govern- 
ment of all Nations, are comprised in Revealed Reli- 
gion.” The design of the work is explained in the open- 
ing sentence of the preface to be that of ‘‘ divesting 
Religion of the quantity of error which men have 
thrown around it, and mixed up with it. For the ac- 
complishment of this design it is necessary that a 
careful separation should he made, and a clear dis- 
tinction drawn and impressed, between Religion and 
many things which have ever been, and are now, 
unduly connected with it, and by which its cha- 
racter is not only made obscure, but is also greatly 
perverted and sacrificed. Perhaps some persons 
may be of opinion that the matter of the work is 
needlessly extended, since it is a habit of men, in 
the present age, to ask, with regard to subjects in- 
volving duty, to have books composed in a com- 
pressed form, or, as short as possible.” Its great 
bulk is, in fact, the fault we have to find with Mr. 
Atkinson’s book. The subject, it is true, is one 
deserving all possible attention, but where the views 
presented are novel or striking, brief statements 
and explanations would have been desirable. Most 
of the errors examined by the author have been 
refuted over and over, and greater service to 
the cause of true religion would have been done 
by a treatise of more manageable size, and more 
likely to be perused by the sceptical or the un- 
believing. There are many subjects, however, 
ably discussed by Mr. Atkinson, and his work 
may be profitably studied by those who have lei- 
sure or inclination to pursue such inquiries. 
Constantinople of To- Day. By Théophile Gautier. 
Translated from the French by Robert Home 
Gould, Esq., M.A. Illustrated. Bogue. 
Or French writers of travel M. Gautier is generally 
reckoned among the best, and his sketches of the 
Turkish capital, with notices of the customs and 
institutions of the country, will be read at present 
with extreme interest. Many subjects he describes 
from a different point of view from English travel- 
lers, and his book. has therefore for English readers 
more originality than might be expected in regard 
to topics which seemed to have been worn thread- 
bare. Even the descriptive details of the most 
familiar places and scenes become attractive when 
presented in the lively and graphic style of M. 
Gautier. The volume is illustrated with eight very 
beautiful engravings from photographic pictures by 
Robertson, belonging to the Photographic Institu- 
tion in New Bond-street. 





SUMMARY. 


THE services rendered to musical literature by Mr. 
Novello, in his excellent and cheap series of works, 
we have had occasion at different times to notice. 
To some of his recent publications we must briefly 
direct attention. Handel’s oratorios, Jephtha and 
Deborah, are published in style similar to Handel’s 
Messiah, Haydn’s Creation, and other oratorios, in 
vocal score, with a separate accompaniment for the 
organ or pianoforte. The arrangement is very 
good, and the standard works of the great masters 
can now be possessed in a form and at a price un- 
known before. Mr. Novello commenced the issue 
of this series of octavo editions; folio editions of 
the same works are also published. Among mis- 
cellaneous works recently issued by the same pub- 
lisher, (J. A. Novello,) is Cherubini’s Z’reatise on 
Counterpoint and Fugue, translated by Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke, for Novello’s ‘Library for the Dif- 
fusion of Musical Knowledge,’ the musical portion 
supervised by Mr. Pitman, organist of Lincoln’s 
Inn. A Treatise on Choir and Chorus Singing, by 
F. J. Fetis, Chapel-Master to his Majesty the 
King of the Belgians, and Director of the Conser- 
vatory of Music, Brussels, translated, with the 





sanction of the author, by the Rev. Thomas Hel- 





more, M.A. There is no good book of the kind in 
English, and Mr. Helmore has done good servieg 
in translating the treatise of M. Fetis, The per. 
fection to which choral singing is carried on the 
Continent, compared with this country, leads us to 
hope that this systematic and scientific book on its 
principles and practice will meet with wide atten. 
tion, not only from chapel-masters and musical 
directors, but from heads of ordinary schools, 
where instruction in singing is now being com- 
monly introduced. There is no reason why the 
variety of expression and of effect, which is brought 
to such perfection in orchestras, should not also be 
heard in choirs and choruses. The present treatise 
shows how accuracy of tone, pronunciation, rhythm, 
and accent, all, in short, that constitutes expression 
as opposed to mere correctness of form in singing, 
can be attained. The following are enumerated as the 
elements of chorus singing—1, the choir and clas. 
sification of voices; 2, the concord and exercise of 
voices in the unison or octave; 8, the concord and 
exercise of voices in the harmony of several sounds: 
4, the modification of sound in its different shadings 
or degrees of loudness; 5, the different accents or 
tonal qualities of voices; 6, rhythmical accent; 
7, pronunciation and articulation; 8, the simul: 
taneous striking of the time of the measure; 9, the 
striking of syncopations; 10, melodic phrasing; 
11, harmonic phrasing; 12, rhythmical phrasing; 
13, the collective sentiment; 14, animation, All 
these subjects are separately treated by M. Fetis, 
with illustrative examples. Although the subject 
is comparatively new as a branch of general educa- 
tion in England, the services already rendered by 
Mr. Mainzer and Mr, Hullah deserve honourable 
mention, and have prepared for higher improve: 
ments in vocal music. <A little work by J. A. 
Novello, Analysis of Vocal Rudiments, gives use- 
ful explanations to beginners in the form of ques 
tion and answer. 

A volume of Miscellaneous Discourses and Ex- 
positions of Scripture, by George Paxton Young, 
M.A., one of the Professors of Theology in Knox's 
College, Toronto, Canada West, (Johnstone and 
Hunter,) is marked by much of the doctrinal so- 
lidity and practical earnestness of the school of 
Scottish divinity, to which the author apparently 
belongs. A new edition is issued of A Catechism 
of Gospel History, by the Rev. Samuel Kettle 
well (Rivingtons), specially intended, as the at- 
thor explains on the title-page, for being used by 
teachers who are desirous of implanting true church 
principles in the children committed to their charge. 
The book is very little marked, however, by the 
exclusiveness which this announcement might indi- 
cate, inculeating Christian doctrine and duty from 
the facts of the gospel history. he Apostles’ Creed, 
doctrinally and practically considered, (Riving- 
tons,) a little treatise intended for popular use, 2 
order to diffuse an intelligent knowledge of the 
meaning of the Christian formulary, so frequently 
used in the public services of the Church, 

A new edition appears of an interesting little 
tale of the time of the French campaign in Russ, 
The Youny Drummer; ov, the Ajfectionate Son, 
(Rivingtons. ) ; ; 

On the subject of Canada, its Growth and Prov 
gress, much valuablestatistical and descriptivemattet 
is contained in two lectures, delivered before te 
Mechanics’ Institute, Toronto, in February 1852, 
and published under the foregoing title, (Johnstone 
and Hunter.) 
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LETTERS FROM THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, 

[We have pleasure in presenting to our readers a commu- 
nication, which we hope is the first of a series, from Mr. 
Wallace, the South American traveller, author of ‘ Travels 
on the Amazon.’ Mr. Wallace does not seem to have 
formed any fixed plan for his wanderings in the East, but 
will proceed at present wherever he is attracted, as an ex- 
plorer of scenery, an observer of life and manners, and an 
enthusiastic naturalist. | 

Singapore, June 1854, 

Avy Encyclopedia or Gazetteer will inform you that 
the island of Singapore is about twenty-seven miles 
long and fifteen wide, contains about 65,000 in- 
habitants, of which more than half are Chinese, was 
purchased by our Government from a native 
Rajah, and is now the seat of a great and increas- 
ing trade, 

T shall therefore leave you to obtain such and 
any similar information you may require from the 
abovenamed sources, and confine my present com- 
munication to the physical and social peculiarities 
I have myself been able to observe in the country 
and the people. 

I have been staying for some weeks at a place 
called Bukit Tima, situated near the centre of the 
island, and surrounded by such patches of the 
virgin forest or jungle as the rapid increase of culti- 
vation has suffered to remain. I am residing with 
4 French Roman-catholic missionary, who has 
been here several years endeavouring to convert 
the Chinese from paganism. He has now seve- 
ral hundred converts, and has built a pretty church 
for their accommodation. 

The country round us is pretty equally divided 
between cleared land and jungle, the latter still 
covering all the hill-tops, while the valleys are 
occupied with plantations, either of nutmeg, 
pepper, or Gambier. The only cultivators are the 
Chinese, many of whom are very wealthy, owning 
extensive and valuable estates. Little villages of 
most wretched and filthy hovels are scattered about, 
in which the shopkeepers and mechanics reside, 
while the houses of the landed proprietors are only 
superior in size, 

The Chinese (in Singapore at least) are a most 
amazingly industrious people. It is almost pain- 
ful to see how they work, and, except when eating, 
they are never seen idle. Their general dress is 
only a short pair of breeches, reaching from the 
hips to half way down the thighs, and thus almost 
naked they carry heavy loads of Gambier leaves 
and pepper, or walk along the dusty road to the 
down of Singapore, a distance of ten or twelve 
miles, with a hundred-weight of plantains for sale. 

ing them thus naked at work, I have been 
much struck by their great resemblance to some of 
the more athletic tribes of South American Indians. 





The colour of the skin is almost identical; the 
colour of the hair, the absence of beard, the mus- 
cular development of the limbs, are the same; the 
countenance is but slightly different, and the pecu- 
liar mode ‘of squatting down to eat renders the 
similarity very remarkable. 

My friend, the missionary, said to me the other 
day, “Singapore is a very strange place; I never 
did see one like it. It belongs to the English, who 
bought it from the Malays, but now the Chinese 
have it quite for themselves. They take what 
ground they like, and make plantations, and then 
sell them for a great deal of money, and nobody 
says anything to them. It is really a very strange 
place.” The Chinese, no doubt, think so, and 
therefore flock here in great abundance, as places 
where they can have land for nothing, and are per- 
fectly free to come and go, and to do as they please, 
are not to be foundeverywhere. The results of this 
over-liberal policy have been lately evident in the 
difficulty there was in putting down the recent in- 
surrection. The Chinese have settled in such a 
miscellaneous manner, in places which can only 
be reached by paths scarcely known but to them- 
selves, that they are almost out of reach of all law 
and police, and can commit murders, when so in- 
clined, almost with impunity. This would not 
have happened had the lands been regularly settled 
by purchase at even a nominal rate from the Govern- 
ment, and all squatting in the more remote and 
uncleared tracts prohibited. 

The insurrection was a purely national one, con- 
fined entirely to the Chinese of two rival provinces, 
who have such an hereditary hatred for each other, 
that every two or three years it breaks out in open 
war to the knife, when the most fearful atrocities 
are committed, men, women, and children murdered 
in cold blood, houses burnt, and much property 
destroyed. They might be left to fight it out by 
themselves, were it not that all the country dis- 
tricts depend for a supply of rice sulely on the 
town of Singapore. Individuals and small parties 
are afraid to venture there in times of disturbance, 
and so hundreds and thousands of armed men pour 
into the town, and all order is at an end. One 
morning 600 Chinese passed our house in straggling 
single file, armed, in the most impromptu manner, 
with guns, matchlocks, pikes, swords, huge three- 
pronged fishing-spears, knives, hatchets, and long 
sharpened stakes of hard wood. They were going 
to buy rice, they said, but they were stopped on 
the road by a party of about a dozen Malay police, 
five of them shot, and the rest turned back. The 
disturbance lasted a week, and even now men 
are still occasionally killed, nobody knows why. 

When excited the Chinese are very bloodthirsty 
and cruel, but they are great cowards, and a hun- 
dred to one seems about the proper proportion for 
an equal fight between them and Europeans or 
Malays. A Chinese village is a strange sight. A 
row of hovels like ruinous pigstyes, with a recep- 
tacle for every description of filth, a cesspool in 
fact before the front door; pigs, whose excessive 
fatness we vainly seek to imitate in England, 
roaming about everywhere, with ducks and fowls 
in profusion ; vegetables, fruit, strange compounds 
of every description for sale, among which piles 
of rancid, or, to speak more plainly, stinking fish, 
force themselves most disagreeably on the atten- 
tion; half naked long-tailed Chinamen (but no 
women), some eating rice and the fish just men- 
tioned; others, pea-soup strongly sweetened with 
coarse brown sugar—for they sweeten almost 
everything but their tea—many gambling, seated 
on mats in the verandahs, a few smoking opium, 
and the rest gazing, with the ludicrous expression 
peculiar to them, at the white intruders, and you 
have a Chinese village in Singapore. 

This strange people seem destined to play a great 
part some day in the world. They are an intrud- 
ing race, and wherever they settle, the less ener- 
getic Malays soon clear out. Even on the penin- 
sula of Malacca there are many places colonized 
by the Chinese, from which the native inhabitants 
have retreaced, not liking the vicinity of such a go- 
ahead people. 

Singapore is entirely dependent for its supplies 





of provisions on the neighbouring island. Neither 
rice, coffee, nor sugar, are grown here; meat and 
vegetables are brought from Malacca, and other 
places. Fruits are scarce, and not very good. 
The oranges are scarcely eatable, the plantains 
not much better, and the famed mangosteen, though 
very delicious, is a rarity. There is not, there- 
fore, much to render it a desirable residence, and 
I shall soon leave it, probably for Borneo, when I 
have had a few more weeks’ entomologizing, the 
insects being the only class of animals abundant 
and interesting. A. R. W. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


AMoNG works of general finterest announced for 
publication are the following, by Messrs. Long- 
man and Co.:—‘ Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange, 
the Engraver, illustrating his Artistic Life, and of 
his Brother-in-law, Andrew Laurisden, author of 
the ‘Antiquities of Rome,’’ by James Dennistown, 
Esq. ‘Traditions and Superstitions of the New 
Zealanders, with Illustrations of their Manners 
and Customs,’ by Edward Shortland, M.A., author 
of ‘The Southern Districts of New Zealand.’ ‘A 
Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters,’ by the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. ‘Gleanings from Pic- 
cadilly to Peru,’ by J. W. Oldmixon, Commander 
R.N. Mr. Murray announces, in the series of 
British Classics, an edition of ‘ Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets, with Notes by Peter Cunningham, 
F.S.A.;’ the ‘Works of Addison,’ edited by the 
Rev. Whitworth Elwin ; and the ‘ Works of Dry- 
den and Swift,’ based on Sir W. Scott’s edition. 
Among miscellaneous works publishing by the 
same house are—‘ Historical Memorials of Can- 
terbury,’ the ‘Landing of St. Augustin,’ ‘The 
Murder of Becket,’ ‘The Black Prince,’ by the 
Rev. A. P. Stanley; ‘The Origin and Progress 
of the Inventions of James Watt, illustrated by 
his Correspondence with his Friends,’ edited by J. 
P. Muirhead, Esq., M.A.; ‘A Thousand Leagues 
among the Snowy Andes, including Visits to the 
modern El Dorados of Chili, Bolivia, and Peru, 
and the Sources of the Amazon and Plata,’ by J. 
A. Lloyd, F.R.S., H.M. Chargé d’Affaires to 
Bolivia. Mr. Bentley announces ‘ Letters of 
Henrietta Maria, including her private Correspon- 
dence with Charles I., chiefly from inedited sources 
in the Public Archives in France and England,’ 
by Mrs. Green, author of ‘ Lives of the Princesses 
of England.’ Mr. Newby announces, in three 
volumes octavo, the ‘Life and Correspondence of 
the Countess of Blessington,’ and a ‘Memoir of 
Count D’Orsay,’ edited by Dr. Madden, Author of 
‘Shrines and Sepulchres of the Old and New 
World.’ Dr. Madden is likely to make the most of 
his materials, so far as quantity is concerned; how 
far in other respects we shall see when the work 
appears. ‘ 

At the Royal Polytechnic Institution a course 
of Popular Lectures on Science has been com- 
menced on Monday evenings, specially intended 
for working men and their families, admission be- 
ing by payment of sixpence each, provided a ticket 
is produced signed by the foreman or superinten- 
dent of the works to which they may belong. The 
inaugural lecture was delivered to a crowded 
audience, on Monday evening, by the Rev. A. 
Bath Power, M.A., Principal of the Diocesan 
Schools, Norwich, On the Advantages of a Know- 
ledge of Science, illustrated by experiments. The 
lecture next Monday is to be by Mr. Pepper, the 
resident director of the Institution, On the Chemis- 
try of the Non-Metallic Elements. Professor 
Baden Powell lectures, on August 28th, On the 
Physical Causes of the Precession of the Equinoxes. 
Dr. Bachhoffner, Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Scoffern, and 
other experienced and able public teachers, take 
part in the course. We have great pleasure in 
noticing this effort, on so effective a plan, to diffuse 
popularinstruction. In London the interest taken 
by the working-classes in the lecture department 
of mechanics’ institutions has almost wholly de- 
clined, but with the superior advantages of an 
establishment like the Polytechnic, and with the 
assistance of lecturers of such high standing as 
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some of those now announced, there is a certainty 
of the taste for acquiring useful as well as enter- 
taining knowledge by means of lectures being re- 
vived and extended, 

Mr. Lucy’s fine historical picture, Cromwell 
resolving to refuse the Crown, is to be engraved by 
R. Graves, A.R.A., as a companion picture to 
Delaroche’s Napoleon at Fontainbleau. The idea 
of bringing these two pictures together as compa- 
nions was good, and any disadvantage under which 
the English painter lay, by being compared with 
a master of the art like Delaroche, will be less 
apparent when both subjects have passed through 
the hands of so skilful an engraver as Mr. Robert 
Graves. The design of the Cromwell picture is 
admirable. The Protector is sitting alone in his 
room at Whitehall, deliberating on the ‘ Petition 
and Advice’ which the Speaker and the House 
had brought to him in state some days before. 
This document is on the floor, and the moment 
supposed to be represented by the painter is when 
Cromwell, whether from motives of personal pru- 
dence or public patriotism, resolves upon refusing 
the royal title. How far ambition formed part of 
his conflicting emotions at this critical moment 
will always be matter of controversy, and he 
would have been more than man from whose 
breast it could have been wholly absent. What- 
ever clouds darkened his mind during the three 
days’ deliberation, they are clearing away, and Mr. 
Lucy’s picture gives the expression of returning 
energy and decision. The picture will please all 
but those who have been trained to think of Crom- 
well only as ‘hypocrite’ and ‘usurper.’ The 
likeness is taken by Mr. Lucy from the miniature 
by Samuel Cooper, the Protector’s limner. 

In prospect of the visit of the British Association 
to Liverpool, a new guide-book is being prepared, 
and will be issued under the auspices of the Mayor 
and the local Secretaries and Committee. Its 
title is announced, ‘The Stranger’s Vade Mecum ; 
or, Liverpool Described ; a Guide to the Town and 
Neighbourhood,’ by Dr. Thomson, late Secretary of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool. 
A work of this kind, got up under official sanction, 
will not only be a great convenience to members of 
the Association, but will prove of general use as a 
descriptive guide- book. 

The next Actonian Prize of 1051. under the 
trusteeship of the Royal Institution, will be awarded 
in 1858, to the best essay illustrative of the wisdom 
and beneficence of the Almighty, as manifested 
by the influence of solar radiation. The essays of 
competitors must be sent to the Royal Institution 
before the end of December 1857, and the adjudi- 
cation will be made by the managers on the 12th 
of April following. The subject is one of much 
interest, and will afford a wide field both for the 
statement of physical facts and for the manage- 
ment of philosophical arguments. 

The name of Mr. Thomas Crofton Croker, whose 
death, at the age of fifty-seven, the papers of last 
week announced, was better known among arche- 
ologists than in general literature, though a volume 
of Irish legends and tales composed by him, and 
other light works, have enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity. In 1824 he published his ‘ Researches in 
the South of Ireland,’ and he has since published 
many contributions to the knowledge of the history 
and antiquities of that country, of which he was a 
native, in the Transactions of various learned 
Societies devoted to antiquarian pursuits. The 
most recent of Mr. Croker’s publications are ‘ His- 
torical Sketches,’ and ‘ Stories from the History of 
England.’ His collection of ‘ Popular Songs of Ire- 
land’ is the most generally attractive of his works. 

That the leading men in science as well as in 
arts and manufactures in Paris, are taking an 
active interest in the success of the Exhibition, 
‘ Exposition Universelle,’ as it is termed, of 1855, 
appears from the following list of the jury in the 
Department of the Seine for deciding on the admis- 
sion of articles :—MM. Aubry, Edmond Becquerel, 
Pillet, Boutron, Callon, Chevreul, Combes, De- 
caisne, Delaunay, Denitre fils, Paul Desaines, 
Despretz, Firmin Didot, Amédé Durand, Fauler, 
Léon Foucault, Fouché-Lepelletier, Fourdinois, 





Frémy, Froment, Maxime Gaussen, Gilbert, 
Halevy, Hittorf, Honoré, Léon de Laborde, 
Ledagre, Henri Lepaute, Lorieux, Maes, Marloye, 
Payen, Pelouze, Rayer, Seguier, Germain Thi- 
bault, Ambroise Thomas, Velpeau. The bureau is 
composed of MM. Chevreul, President ; Baron 
Seguier, Vice-President; Boutron, Secretary ; 
Léon Foucault, Vice-Secretary. 

The ‘Northern Bee’ of Saint Petersburg an- 
nounces a geological discovery of great interest, — 
that of an immense and compact mass of Labrador 
spar stone in the village of Kamennoi Brod, dis- 
trict of Radomysl, government of Kieff. The 
Labrador is described to be as hard as granite, and 
infinitely more beautiful than marble. It presents 
various colours, which glitter in the sun withremark- 
able brilliancy. It is suitable for vases, tables, 
columns, roofs, pavements, and household orna- 
mentation of all kinds. In no other part of the 
world is this species of stone known to exist in 
vast quantities; but though this causes the dis- 
covery at Kamennoi to be curious in a scientific 
point of view, the immense distance of the place 
from Western Europe, and the difficulty of con- 
veyance, will prevent the Labrador from being 
extracted with commercial profit. 

In a recent sitting of the Natural History 
Society of Bonn, M. Von Siebold, an eminent natu- 
ralist, read an interesting paper ‘On the State of 
the Natural Sciences amongst the Japanese.’ 
Their knowledge of these sciences is much more 
extensive and profound than is supposed in Western 
Europe. They possess a great many learned 
treatises thereupon, and an admirable geolo- 
gical map of their island by Buntsjo. They are 
well acquainted with the systems of European 
naturalists, and have translations of the more im- 
portant of their works. They have a botanical 
dictionary, in which an account is given of not 
fewer than 5300 objects, and it is embellished with 
a vast number of well-executed engravings. The 
flora of their own island is admirably described in 
a work by the imperial physician, Pasuragawa. 

We have more than once had occasion to notice 
the efforts that are being made in France to natu: 
ralise domestic or useful animals and plants of 
Asia, America, and Africa. M. Decairne, Pro- 
fessor at the Jardin des Plantes, has made a care- 
ful examination of, and a series of experiments with 
the Dioscorea Japonica, recently imported into 
France; and the result is, that he reports that this 
root forms as good food as the potato, and may be 
cultivated as easily and as profitably. 

The late Viscount Jocelyn was not altogether 
unknown as an author, having published in 1842 an 
agreeable account of his travels in the Celestial 
“mpire, under the title of ‘Six Months in China.’ 

M. Langlois, an eminent French Orientalist, 
died a few days ago near Paris. He has written 
several works on the Sanscrit language, and had 
just before his death terminated an important one 
on the Vedas, or sacred books of the Hindoos. 

A Congress of Architects and Civil Engineers 
of Germany is to be held at Dresden on the 6th 
of next month; and a general meeting of all the 
Archeological Societies of the same country is to 
take place at Munster on the 16th. 

M. Charles Heun, of Dobrilugk, in Prussia, 
author of upwards of eighty popular novels, and of 
some esteemed comedies, has just died at an 
advanced age. He published his works under the 
name of Clauren. 

M. Cauchy has been relieved from taking the 
oath prescribed by the Constitution, and has been 
reinstalled in his chair of Astronomy in the Faculty 
of Sciences in Paris. 

A statue of the Canon Laurent de Wertenrieder, 
a learned Bavarian historian, has just been inau- 
gurated with great pomp at Munich. 

A new Atheneum, erected at a cost of 50001., 
was opened on Wednesday at King’s Lynn. 

Having noticed all the chief events of the Royal 
Italian Opera as they occurred, we have only to 
complete the record by mentioning that the season 
closed last Saturday, with the performance of /1 
Comte Ory, and of part of Otello, followed, as is 
customary, by the singing of the national anthem 
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by the company. The season has been distin. 
guished by various features of interest, apart from 
the farewell performances of Grisi, who has so long 
been the undisputed queen of the lyric drama, 
To have had thefrequent performances of three other 
singers of the first class, such as Viardot Garcia 
Cruvelli, and Bosio, sufficed to render the season 
memorable. The débit of Mdlle. Marai was most 
successful, and her performances were uniformly 
highly artistic and careful, though she lacks some 
of the natural advantages requisite for sustaining 
well the highest parts. The number of Gris’; 
farewell nights was extended to twenty, and the 
operas in which she appeared were Norma, Lucreziq 
Borgia, the Huguenots, Don Pasquale, and the 
Favorita. The orchestra was in admirable onder, 
although various changes appeared in the list, and 
the names of some performers of mark were absent, 
M. Costa well merited the formal testimony of 
approval which he received on the closing night. 
Of the seven pieces new to Covent Garden an. 
nounced in the programme of the directors, Ohergy, 
La Vestale, Il Domino Nero, Don Sebastivn, 
Matilda di Shabran, and Don Pasquale, the lest 
two only were produced, the three promised to be 
certainly given being made up by substituting 
Il Comte Ory near the close of the season. Both 
of Rossini’s works, with all the sweetness of their 
music, met with less favour than they deserve, 
owing to the miserable inanity of the libretti 
as we mentioned in noticing the performances, 
Financially, the season may be termed successful, 
though not to the extent that mht have been 
expected while the rival opera-house remained 
closed. The house was reopened on Thursday 
evening, for a grand concert for the benefit of Mr, 
Harris, the stage-manager, when an unusually rich 
selection of favourite pieces was performed by the 
chief vocal and instrumental artists of this season, 
and one or two new performers, including Signor 
Robbio, a pupil of Paganini. 

Drury Lane reopened last Saturday, and the 
performances have been continued this week. by the 
same company. The appearance of Madame Can- 
dori as Semiramide has been the chief point of 
interest. At the Lyceum some nights of English 
opera are being given, in which Mr. and Mr. 
Sims Reeves sustain the principal parts. All 
the other West-end theatres are closed, except the 
Haymarket, where the Spanish dancers still prove 
attractive. 

The arrangements for the Norfolk and Norwich 
musical festival are now completed, and the pro- 
gramme of the performances has been preparet. 
The festival will be held on the 12th, 13th, 14th, 
and 15th of September, in St. Andrew's Hall 
Norwich. At the morning meetings on these days 
there will Le performances of sacred music, inclu¢- 
ing Beethoven’s Service in C, which was success 
fully produced by the Sacred Harmonic Society 
this season at Exeter Hall, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
Meyerbeer’s ‘91st Psalm,’ the Creation, Elijah, 
and the Messiah. On Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday evenings there will be miscellaneous 
concerts. The principal singers will be Mesdames 
Bosio, Clara Novello, and Castellan; Madame 
Weiss and Miss Dolby; Messrs. Gardoni, Re: 
chardt, Sims Reeves, Belletti, Weiss, and Lablacte. 
Conductor—Mr. Benedict. The band will consist 
of 400 performers, M. Sainton and Mr. H. Bla 
grove, violin, and Herr Hausmann, violoncello, 
being the chief solo instrumentalists. euge. 
the pieces at the concerts, Handel's Acts ané 
Galatea is to be given the first night, with (for the 
first time in Norwich) Mozart’s additional accou- 
paniments. A letter from our correspondent at 
Norwich, after detailing the arrangements, of which 
the above is the substance, says, ‘‘ The local Choral 
Society are indefatigable in their rehearsals. Mr. 
Benedict is as energetic as ever, and an absence e 
the cliqueism which marred the pleasures of the 
last meeting will greatly facilitate his arrangements. 
The music is not so experimental as that performed 
on the last occasion—when two new oratorios, each 
supported by distinct parties, were produced—and 
this circumstance will probably render his duties 
less onerous and perplexing.” 
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The arrangements are announced for the Wor- 
cester Musical Festival, September 5th, 6th, 7th, 
and 8th. On Tuesday morning, September 5th, 
Full Cathedral Service, with Handel's Grand 
Dettingen ‘Te Deum.’ On Wednesday morning, 
September 6th, Mendelssohn’s Zlijah. On Thurs- 
day morning, September 7th, Haydn’s Creation 
and Spohr’s Last Judgment. And on Friday 
morning, September 8th, Handel’s Messiah. Mis- 
cellaneous concerts on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday evenings, in the College-hall ; including, 
on Tuesday evening, Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream ; Concert (Stiick), flute, Mr. R. S. 
Pratten; and Grand Concertante (No. 2), two 
violins, M. Sainton and Mr. Blagrove—Spohr. 
Qn Wednesday evening, Beethoven’s ‘ Pastorale 
Symphony.’ And on Thursday evening, Selection 
from the fairy opera of Oberon, with Mendels- 
gohn's Symphony in A Major. The principal 
vocal performers are— Madame Clara Novello, 
Madame Castellan, Madame Weiss, Miss Dolby, 
Madame Viardot, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, 
Signor Gardoni, Mr. Weiss, and Herr Formes. 
Solo instrumental performers— Violin, M. Sainton 
violinist to Her Majesty) and Mr. H. Blagrove ; 
flute, Mr. Pratten ; concertina, Mr. R. Blagrove ; 
conductor, Mr. Done. The band and chorus will 
exceed 300 performers. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CuEMicaL, —June 19th,—Col. Philip Yorke, 
President, in the chair. A ‘Preliminary notice 
on the Action of Ammonia on the Oils and Fats,’ 
by Dr. T. H. Rowney, of Glasgow, was read. 
He had found that by treating almond oil with 
ammonia, oleamide was obtained in a crystalline 
fom; and by treating caster-oil, racinolamide. 
By acting upon the solid compounds produced from 
these oils by nitrous acid gas, he formed elaidamide 
and palmamide. A paper ‘On the Action of 
Iodine on Calomel,’ by Dr. Glover, was then read. 
Mr. Arthur Church communicated a paper ‘ On an 
unexpected source of Nitrobenzole;’ he had found 
itin fact ready formed in the smoke of coal burn- 
ing with very little access of air, and had proved its 
character by converting it into aniline. There was 
then read a paper by Mr. E. A. Hadow, ‘On the 
Substitution Compounds obtained by the Action of 
Nitric Acid on Cotton.’ The author described four 
several compounds varying in solubility in ether, 
and other properties, as well as in ultimate com- 
Position, Suggestions were given as to the best 
method of preparing collodion, A new and im- 
portant reaction was made use of in the analytical 
investigation—namely, the perfect restoration of 
the cotton from these compounds by means of sul- 
phuret of potassium. In the discussion of this 
paper Dr, Gladstone stated his conviction that the 
more explosive gun-cotton analyzed by him some 
yearssince was the second compound of Mr. Hadow. 


Royan InstitutTIon.—A pril 28th. —Sir Charles 


Fellows, Vice-President, in the chair. Professor 
E. Forbes ‘On the Manifestation of Polarity in the 
Distribution of Organized Beings in Time.’ Of the 
four relations among organized beings, viz.: affi- 
uty (or relation through homology), analogy, re- 
Presentation, and polarity, the three first have 
been recognised in the distribution of beings in 
geological time; the fourth has neither been ob- 
served nor sought for. The term itself is one not 
familiar in the language of natural history, although 
proposed many years ago by the Swedish botanist 
nes, and systematically employed by several 
haturalists for some time past. The word polarity 
seems objectionable, since it has been appropriated 
With a peculiar signification by physical philoso- 
phers, The sense in which it is employed by 
taturalists, that of a manifestation of force of 
development at opposite poles of an ideal sphere, 
‘aunt, however, be indicated by any other word 
* present invented, implying as it does something 
very different from divergence and from antago- 
usm, words which have been suggested as substi- 
ites, The ordinary illustration of the relation of 

7 12 & natural history sense, is that repre- 








senting the relation of opposition or progression in 
opposite directions of the animal and vegetable 
series ; the meeting point of both being at the 
points of lowest development of each (a v, in the 
accompanying diagram), where the animal and 





vegetable natures are almost confounded, whilst 
the strongest manifestations of each are at A and 
V, the highest animals being farthest removed 
from the highest vegetables, in other words, at 
opposite poles of the sphere of organized beings. 
The earnest desire implanted instinctively in every 
inquiring mind, to discover a law or scheme in 
arrangements of Nature, has given origin to many 
speculations concerning the distribution of life in 
geological time, all of them founded on facts more 
or less clearly understood. Hence have arisen the 
hypothesis of an evolution of all organized types, 
during the course of time, from one rudimentary 
prototype ; that of the succession of distinctly 
originating forms of animals and vegetables in 
order of the progression within their respective 
series; of the coeval starting of the great groups 
wholly or mostly at the beginning, but in each 
instance by the lower forms of the type; of the 
representation by the faunas and floras of geolo- 
gical epochs, of the successive zones of life belting 
the geographical regions between the poles and the 
equator; of an uniformity of life arrangements 
throughout time and repetition through substitu- 
tion of equal and similar groups; and of manifesta- 
tions in the distribution of life in time of analogies 
that are essentially theological. For several years 
I have been persuaded that the simple and unques- 
tionable phenomena of substitution of groups by 
representative groups, manifested in the arrange- 
ments of the faunas and floras of all geological 
epochs, and comparable with like phenomena ex- 
hibited by the geographical distribution of existing 
organized beings, would prove sufticient for the 
explanation of all the appearances, that have sug- 
gested such speculations, some purely hypothetical, 
some fairly theoretical, as those I have just indi- 
cated. The apparent contradictions and unex- 
plained peculiarities presented by the more ancient 
epochs as contrasted with the middle and newer 
ones, seemed to depend on the incomplete state of 
our knowledge, and to be possibly explainable by 
supposing, that of some great geological epochs in 
time we had as yet discovered no traces. Thus 
the great gap between the paleozoic and mesozoic 
life might depend upon our not yet having dis- 
covered traces of the rudimentary formations that 
had been deposited during the interval between the 
Permian and Triassic epochs. But the rapid accu- 
mulation of paleontological facts gathered within 
the last very few years, and the great additions 
that have been recently made towards our know- 
ledge of the palzeozoic fauna, all mainly in accord- 
ance with facts known before, have satisfied me 
that the explanation offered above does not suffi- 
ciently meet the full truth, and that the various 
theories concerning progression, development, &c., 
have all originated in the obscure perception and 
imperfect interpretation of the workings of some 
great law in the distribution of organic beings in 
time. It is no longer possible, in the face of 
palzontological evidence, to hold any of the notions 
cited. The scale of the first appearance of groups 
of beings of any degree is most clearly not one of 
organic progression. Suitable conditions have 
been met by the creation of suitable types; no 
type, whether generic, and therefore ideally mani- 





fested, or specific, and therefore manifested actually 
and through individuals, visibly, being found to be 
ever repeated in time, when the full history of 
either is made out. This is a great law and a 
grand result of geological research. Nevertheless, 
in the relative arrangements, so to speak, of generic 
types in time, there is an indication of the working 
of a general law of another kind, and one which 
seems to me to depend on the manifestation of the 
relation of polarity. We are accustomed to group 
all geological epochs under three great sections, the 
paleozoic, or oldest, the mesozoic, or middle, and 
cainozoic, more commonly termed Tertiary, or 
newest. If we consider the faunas (and floras) of 
these three great sections, we cannot but perceive 
that there is a far stronger affinity between the 
mesozoic and tertiary epochs than between the 
mesozoic and palsozoic. This is especially mani- 
fest when we regard the details of the distribution 
of those preservable forms of animal life, which 
being inhabitants of the medium in which sedi- 
mentary strata are deposited, are most likely to 
afford an approach towards complete evidence. 
On the other hand, the forms of life that charac- 
terize the palzeozoic formations, the products of a 
vast succession of time-periods, have, when re- 
garded in their totality, a wonderful agreement 
and relationship among themselves. For this 
reason I propose to denominate the sum of the 
epochs after the palagozoic by the name of neozoic. 
Now if we regard these two great periods sepa- 
rately, we find that the manifestation of generic 
types during each exhibits striking and contrasting 
phenomena. The maximum development of generic 
types during the paleozoic period was during its 
earlier epochs; that during the neozoic period to- 
wards its later epochs. And thus, during the 
paleozoic period, the sum of generic types and 
concentration of characteristic forms is to be ob- 
served in Silurian and Devonian formations; dur- 
ing the neozoic period it is during the cretaceous, 
tertiary, and present (itself part of the tertiary) 
epochs that we find the maximum development of 
peculiar generic types (or ideas). On the other 
hand, during the closing epochs of the palzozoic 
and the commencing epoch of the neozoic period 
there was a poverty in the productlon of generic 
ideas, with few exceptions the species of the epochs 
in question being members of genera that form con- 
stituents in the assemblage, accumulated during 
the epochs of maximum of generic types or ideas. 
The following table may render my meaning more 
evident :— 
Present and Tertiary ) Epoch of maximum de- 
epochs i velopment of Neozoic 
Cretaceous epochs Generic types. 
Oolitic epochs . . Intermediate. 
Epochs of poverty of pro- 
duction of Generic types 
in Time. 
. Intermediate. 
Epoch of maximum de- 
velopment of Paleozoic 
Generie types. 


Neozoic 
period 


Triassic epochs 
Permian epochs 
Paleozoic | Carboniferous epochs 


period 4 Devonian epochs 
Silurian epochs 


Before the Silurian and after the commencement of 
the present, no special creations of generic types 
have as yet been shown to be manifested. In the 
system of life of which all known creatures living 
or extinct as yet described, so far as our knowledge 
extends—and there is a consistency in its co-ordi- 
nation that suggests the probability of our being 
acquainted with its extremes,—the creation of the 
fauna and flora of the oldest Palzozoic epoch would 
seem to be the primordial and the appearance of 
man the closing biological events. When the as- 
semblage of characteristic neozoic groups or genera 
is contrasted with that of the paleozvic, there we 
find that the concentration of a maximum develop- 
ment of generic types towards the earlier stages of 
the one and the later of the other great period, 
includes something more than a mere numerical 
profusion of generic ideas. The two great manifes- 
tations of creative intensity are in opposition, or 
contrast, and respectively substitute each other ; 
groups that are parallel within their sub-kingdoms 
or classes taking the place of each other and play- 
ing a corresponding part in the economy of nature. 
This replacement does not depend on the substitu- 
tion of a group of higher organization during the 
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latter epoch, for one of lower during the former. 

ere there is such a substitution it must be re- 
garded as an accident ; for the rule is not general, 
nor can it be held good except for a few instances. 
A few leading examples of the substitution of group 
for group during the contrasting epochs are cited 
in the following table, and will illustrate this point 
better than a mere abstract statement. 

Neozore, PaLZzX0zorc, 

Cycloid and Ctenoid Tubes . Ganoid and Placoid Tubes, 
alacostracous Crustacea .. Entomostracous Crustacea, 
Dibranchiate Cephalopoda . Tetrabranchiate Cephalopoda, 

Lamellibranchiate Acephala . Palliobranchiate Acephala, 
Echinoidea . Bers . Crinoidea, 

6-starred Corals . . . 4-starred Corals, 

If we were to show by means of a detailed diagram 
the relations in each of these groups of the develop- 
ment of generic types to time, we should symbo- 
lise it by a cone or a pyramid, the base or fullest 
portion of which should be turned respectively 
towards the commencement of the palzozoic, or 
termination of the neozoic epoch. The last example 
given will show this strikingly, though in most in- 
stances the groups interlace. 
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Relations of this kind may be manifested in a low 
degree, even within the range of a single group. 

From all these considerations, the numbers of 
species in a group or genus at any given epoch is 
to be excluded, not being an element in the dis- 

cussion of the question, though apt to be introduced 
through mistake of the nature of the generalization 
attempted to be attained. There may appear to 
be a contradiction involved in the expression mani- 
festation of polarity in time, for since time implies 
sequence or progression in one direction only, how 
can we connect with time an arrangement that in- 
volves the notion of progression in opposite direc- 
tions, proceeding from a median zero? But time 
is an attribute with which man’s mind invests crea- 
tion ; a mode of regarding Divine ideas, necessary 
for the conception of time by our limited faculties 
and forming in itself no part or essence of the 
Divine scheme of organized nature. We speak of 
polarity in time, for want of a better phrase: but 
this polarity, or arrangement in oppposite direc- 
tions with a development of intensity towards the 
extremes of each, is itself, if I am right in my 
speculations, an attribute or regulating law of the 
divinely originating scheme of creation, therefore 
strictly speaking independent of the notion of time, 
though perceptible by our minds only in connexion 
with it, 





By a diagram such as the above we may fairly ex- 

ress this view, the shaded portions of the circles 
included within the great circle of the system of 
nature, representing the maxima of development of 


generic ideas, and the dotted area, z, the region of 
their minimum productions. In venturing on a 
speculation of this kind I am aware that it is sub- 
ject to much misrepresentation and liable to be 
misunderstood ; the more so since the suggestion 
must precede the demonstration. At present it 
can scarcely be received as more than a suggestion ; 
one put forth as worthy of consideration. But in 
issuing it I do so keeping in view a vast number of 
individual facts and base it upon the results of in- 
vestigations of no small extent. To lay these before 
the scientific world in detailed and tabulated shape, 
will be the work of more leisure than can at present 
be given to the task. In the hope of acquiring 
fresh data for this investigation, I, rashly as some 
may think, make public this hypothesis. That it 
is the only one of its class which holds out a pros- 
pect of eliminating the germs of truth contained in 
the conflicting theories at present more or less in 
vogue, and the only one with which the presence 
of species of any group of organized beings at any 
geological epoch will not disagree, are surely con- 
siderations that should secure for it a friendly re- 
ception, If it be as true as I believe it to be, 
then the truth that it contains is most important ; 
if it prove in the end to be a misinterpretation, it 
will at least have served the good purpose of stimu- 
lating inquiry in a fresh direction. 





EntTomoLocicaLt.—Aug. 7th.—H. T. Stainton, 
Esq., V.-P., in the chair. J. A. Turner, Esq, 
Manchester, was elected a subscriber. Mr. Boyd 
exhibited a pair of the scarce Limacodes asellus, 
recently taken in the New Forest. Mr. Ingpen 
exhibited an exotic wasps’ nest, which microscopic 
examination had shown was wholly composed of 
fungoid material; hitherto it had been believed 
that all wasps’ nests were made of woody matter. 
Mr. Curtis said he had observed wasps rasping the 
wood of palings, in which certainly was no fungus. 
Mr. Wing stated that he had recently seen wasps 
carrying off the woolly pile from leaves of a species 
of mullein. Mr. Stevens exhibited a specimen of 
the very rare Tirachodes hispidus, taken by Mr. 
Plant, near Leicester, by sweeping under oak 
trees. Mr. Boddy exhibited a living specimen of 
the scarce Ludius ferrugineus, and a larva of the 
same species found in the rotten wood of an ash- 
tree. Mr. Westwood exhibited two specimens of 
a Trochilium, which had emerged from the galls of 
an oak, Quercus palustris, received by the Kew 
Museum from North America ; and as the species 
was not noticed by Dr. Harris in his work on the 
insects of America, he deemed it to be new, and 
had described it under the name of 7’. gallicola ; 
the Cynips which caused the formation of the galls 
also appeared to be undescribed, and he had pro- 
posed for it the name C. fulviceps. Mr. West- 
wood stated that he had recently been able to 
elucidate the mystery respecting the connexion 
long observed between Fvania and Blatta, a cor- 
respondent having sent him some egg-capsules of 
a Blatta imported with Orchids, and he had found 
that the larva of Lvania appendigaster fed within 
them ; and he also discovered the pupa and perfect 
insect. Mr. Westwood read a notice of a very 
anomalous beetle, possessing the character of seve- 
ral families, thus making it difficult to assign its 
proper position. It was discovered by Mr. Bates 
in ants’ nests in the valley of the Amazon, and 
Mr. Westwood remarked that it was very curious 
all the Coleoptera found in ants’ nests had some 
peculiarity of form or structure. He proposed to 
call the present insect Gnostus formicicola, and ex- 
hibited drawings of dissections of its various parts. 
Mr. A. G. More sent, for distribution among the 
members, a further supply of the new British 
Axthrocera Minos, captured near Galway. Mr. 
Curtis read a paper on two new British species of 
Hemerobius, Lin., with remarks on Coniopteryx. 
Mr. A. R. Hogan, of Dublin, sent for exhibition 
two specimens of a Clavaria, one on a pupa and 
the other on a larva; but as they had perished 
before they arrived at the state of fructification, 
the species could not be ascertained. They were 
found near Dublin, and are remarkable as examples 





of therare parasitism of yegetable upon animal bodies. 


VARIETIES. 

London, Ang 85 
Improvement in the Manufacture m5 i A 
—I beg to call to your notice some paragraphs 
under this head, which I have recently seen in the 
public prints—viz., ‘The Birmingham Journal,’ 
August 5; ‘The Midland Counties Herald, By. 
mingham and General Advertiser,’ August 10: 
‘The Mining Journal, Railway and Commercial 
Gazette,’ August 12th; ‘The Lambeth and South. 
wark Advertiser,’ August 12. The subject ap- 
pears to me of so much importance, that I cop- 
sider it cannot be too widely spread, and I an 
satisfied would be interesting to many of your 
readers. I am sure you will appreciate the motive 
which induces me to send you this communication 
and beg to subscribe myself, Sir, yours, &e, 

A Constant Reaper, 


——$—— 


Ely, August 15, 1354, 

Preservation of Leather-bound Books.—Sir— 
In ‘The Times’ and now extinct ‘Chemical Record’ 
there have been articles on the rotting of leather. 
bound books, and I think the subject deserves at- 
tention in a literary periodical. I have some books 
bound about twenty years, and these ona damp 
day show wet like a damp wall; books that have 
been bound perhaps fifty years do not show it, nor 
yet books bound later than seven or eight years 
ago. The varnish on the back seems gradually 
to wear off, and when the back thus loses its pro- 
tecting varnish the leather becomes a hygrometer, 
I think that if the recipes for the varnish, &c., 
were published, that we certainly have science 
enough among your readers to point out the remedy, 
—I am, ke. S. Sruptoy, 

Art Manufactures.—Her Majesty's Comnis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851, with the view 
of rendering the valuable trade collection possessed 
by them, and now deposited at Kensington Palace, 
of practical advantage at as early a period as 
possible, have addressed a circular to the autho- 
rities of the various free museums established 
throughout the country under the provisions of the 
acts 8th and 9th of Victoria, chap. 43, and 13thand 
14th of Victoria, chap. 65, offering to present to 
them collections of illustrative samples, amounting 
to some hundreds of specimens, and_ consisting 
chiefly of raw produce taken from that trade 
collection.— Times. 

Jeffrey and Cockburn.—Francis Jeffrey was an 
example of a man who had acquired an artificial 
style and language, suitable only for printed books 
and a small circle of friends and associates in 
Edinburgh. His diction and pronunciation were 
unintelligible to the bulk’ of his countrymen, and 
offensive and ridiculous in the House of Commons. 
His weight in bis party, his great intelligence, and 
the affection of his friends, could not prevent hin 
from failing in Parliament. An amusing illustra 
tion is given by an acquaintance of the contrast 
between him and his friend Henry Cockburn 1 
the examination of a witness. The trial tumed 
upon the intellectual competency of a tesiator. 
Jeffrey asked a witness, a plain countryman, 
whether the testator was ‘‘a man of intellectual 
capacity ?”—‘‘an intelligent shrewd man!'—"8 
man of capacity?” “Had he ordinary ments 
endowments?” ‘‘ What d’ye mean, sir! asked the 
witness. ‘‘I mean,” replied Jeffrey, testily, “was 
the man of sufficient ordinary intelligence to 
qualify him to manage his ewn affairs’ — 
dinna ken,” replied the chafed and mystified -~ 
ness. ‘* Wad ye say the question owre again, SI. 
Jeffrey being baffled, Cockburn took up the exalll 
nation. He said, ‘‘ Ye kenned Tammas —: 
‘‘Ou ay, I kenned Tammas weel; me and him 
herded together when we were laddies (be 
“Was there onything in the cretur’ “Dells 
thing but what the spune (spoon) put in ol 
“Would you have trusted him to sell a cow 10! 
you?” ‘A cow! I wadna lippened (trusted) bim 
to sell a calf.” Francis Jeffrey could not, if be 
had devoted an article in the ‘ Edinburgh R wih a 
to the subject, have given a more exact apr’ 
ment than was presented in a few words of the 
capacity of the testator to manage his own sie 











—Lclectic Review. 
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MESSRS. JOHNSON'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Vols. I. to VI., cloth, 14s. each, 


May now be had from all Booksellers; or the whole 72 Parts 
may be had separately, at 1s. each, for binding to suit the 
purchaser. The set may also be had, handsomely bound in 
half-ealf, in Three double Volumes, with the Plates bound 
separately to correspond. Price 31s, 6d, for each double 
Volume and Volume of Plates. 


THE 


Practical Mechanic's Journal, 
(Price One Shilling Monthly.) 
EDITED BY WILLIAM JOHNSON, 


ASSOC. INST. C.E.; MEM. INST. MECH. ENG.3 

htsman's Book of Industrial 
al Cyclopedia of Machinery.’ 
EACH MONTHLY PART CONTAINS 


Two or more large Plate Engravings of Machinery, executed to an 











Author of ‘The Pri 
Design;’ Editor of ‘ 








accurate scale from the working Drawings of the first Engineers 
oftheday. The six published volumes, as will be seen on refer- 
ence to te Index, include the productions of Ropert Napier, 
James NasmytH, WILLIAM Farrearrn, WIttiam Donn, Trmorny 
Hacxwortu, W. Brinces Apams, THomas GRAINGER, HAWTHORN 
and Cu., E B. Witson and Co., Nertson and Co., Joyce and Co., 
Roetxsoxs and Ressetr, E. T. Bettnovuse and Co., F. H. Trevi- 
ruick, C. W. Stemens, Dickinson and Wittan, J. E M‘Con- 
yett.G. E etaxnp and Co, H. Brinson, Scort, Sincratr, and 
Co., J. M’Dowatt, and many other Engineers of eminence. 

From thirty to forty Wood Engravings, illustrating the details of 
the Piare Engravings, and all articles requiring illustration, 

Practical Papers explaining the minutiz of various Arts. 

Papers on the Physical Sciences. 

Origival Communications from Scientific men at home and abroad. 

Iilustiated Specifications of important Patents & Registered Designs 

Reviews of New Scientific Books. 

British and Foreign Correspondéence, principally on practical 
points connected with Mechanics and Engineering. 

Proceedings of Scientific Societies. 

Monthly Notes on Popular Subjects. 

Lists of all Patents and Registered Designs. 


AN ILLUSTRATED INDEX 


Of the entire contents of the Six published Volumes, con- 
sisting of 1800 pages of Letterpress, 145 large Plate Engravy- 
ings, and 2400 Wood Engravings, has been prepared for de- 
tailed reference, and may be had from the Publisher, or from 
the Editor’s Offices, 
Price One Shilling, post free. 

It contains 43 pages, with distinct references to every article 
in the Six Volumes, 









HeEsBeERrt, 88, Cheapside. 








Now ready, complete in 1 vol., price £1 8s. 6d.; or in 13 
Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, THE 


PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’S 
Hook of Industrial Design, 


FORMING A COMPLETE COURSE OF 


MECHANICAL, ENGINEERING, & ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING; 


With Selections from, and Examples of, the most useful and 
generally employed Mechanism of the day, 


By WILLIAM JOHNSON. 


General Contents. 


Linear Drawing. Application of Shadows to 

The Study of Projectior. Toothed Gear. 

n Colouring Sections, with Ap-| The Cutting and Shaping of 
Piivations. Masonry. 

The Intersection & Development | The Study of Machinery and 
of Surfaces, w ith Applications Sketching. 

The Study and Construction of | Parallel Perspective. 
T othed Gear. True Perspective. 

Elementary Principles of | Examples of Finished Drawings 
Shadows, of M chinery. 

Oblique Projections. | Drawing Instruments. 


The Volume contains 105 quarto pages of splendidly exe- 


cuted Plate Engravings, about 60 Woodcuts, and 200 pages 
of quarto Letterpress. 





Also, price 5s, 


Pd ay, + ay r 
Che Aatenter’s Fanual ; 
BEING A TREATISE ON THE LAW & PRACTICE OF 
LETTERS PATENT, 
Especially intended for the use of Patentees and Inventors, 
By JAMES JOHNSON, Esq. of the Middle Temple; 


AND 
JOHN HENRY JOHNSON, Solicitor and Patent Agent, 





London; Longman, Brown, GREEN, & LONGMANS, 








EAGLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGF STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 


Directors, 
Robert Alexander Gray, Fsq., Chairman. 
Thomas Devas, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles Bischoff, Esq. | Joshua Lockwod, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. A. Peacock, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. | Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 


Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. | Thomas G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 
Auditors.—Thomas Allen, Esq. ; James Gascoigne Lynde, Esq. 
Physician.—George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S., 15, Welbeck St. 
Surgeons —James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury Square ; 

Wnm. Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 

Bankers.—Messrs. Glyn, Mil's, and Co., 67, Lombard Street ; 
Messrs. Hanburys and Lloyds, €0, Lombard Street. 
Actuary and Secretary.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 





The business of the Company comprises assurance on lives and 
survivorships, the purchase of life interests, the sale and purchase 
of contingent and deferred annuities, loans of money on mort- 
gage, Kc. 

This Company was established in 18°7, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 Geo. III., and regulated by deed enrolled in the 
High Court of Chancery. 

The Company was originally a strictly proprittary one. The 
assured on the participating scale, now participate quinquennially 
in four-fifths of the amount to be divided. 

To the present time (1853) the assured have received from the 
Company, in satisfaction of their claims, upwards of £1,400 ,v00. 
The amount at present assured is £3,/00,000 nearly, and the 
income of the Company is about £125,000. 

At the last division of surplus, about £120,000 was added to the 
sums assured under policies for the whole term of 'ife. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any country—or to 
pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profession) between 
any two parts of the same hemisphere—distant more than 33 deg. 
from the equator, without extra charge. 

All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the Com- 
pany. 

By recent enactments. persons are exempt, under certain re- 
strictions, from Income Tax, as respects so much of their income 
as they may devote to assurances on lives. 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, op 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


N ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
L PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GL LIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor —ALEX. DOBLE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating. Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation e of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium muy remain on 
credit for the first five years 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 

Premium to Insure £100 at death. 























A al First | Secona | Third Fourth Fifth {Remainder 
8 | Year. | Year. } Year. Year. Year. | of Life. 
£s. d£s. dj)/£sd.)/£ 5 a | £8. d. (2a ¢@ 
20 (0 18 2/019 2;1 0 3 fi 6 12 8 i118 2 
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Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 185!, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858,and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 





Date of Policy.; Sum Insured. Bonuses. Amount. 


| 
| { 
} 
| 





| 





i £ 3 
1825 ' 5000 1926 2 4 
1825 \ 2000 i 770 9 9 
1823 3000 } 1058 2 4 


Prospectuses, with Tables of Ra and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 7 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 

*,* Applications for Agencies ma; be addressed to the Secretary, 

1, New Bank Buildings. 


U* ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Lundon. 

The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Company—being in the twenty-first year of its existence—was held 
at the Head Office, No. 8, Waterloo-Place, Pall-mall, London, on 
Friday, July 14, 1854. 


CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair. 


Statements of accounts from the formation of the Company 
down to the 3ist December last, were laid before the meeting, 
from which the following is abstracted: — y 

Trat during the year ending 3lst December, 1853, 448 new poli- 
cies have been issved, assuring £351,188, and yielding, in annual 
premiums, a sum of £13,035 4s. 5d. 

That the yearly income exceeds £123,000. 

That the property of the Company, as at 3lst December last, 
‘mounts to £483,598 10s. 11d. 

That the sum assured by each policy from the commencement 
averag’s £724 19s. - r 

That 89 pol cies on 67 lives have become claims in 1853,0n which 
£6' 373 6s. 4d. has been paid; and ‘ 

That since the Company commenced business in 1834, 8,293 
policies have been issued in all, of which 3,759 have lapsed, sur- 
rendered, or become claims. 














By order of the Board, PATRICK MACINTYRE, Sec. 


|} aoe OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London. Established, A.D. 1844. 
PARTIES desirons of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfectSecurity. 
Interest payable in January and Juty, 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

*.* Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 
on application. 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 
{REQUENT TRAVELLERS can INSURE 
against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS by the YEAR, for terms 
of YEARS, or for the whole of LIFE, on application to the Book- 
ing Clerks at the principal Railway Stations, and at the Offices of 
the Railway Passenger Assurance Company, 3, Old Broad Street, 
London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


I UTY OFF TEA. —All our Prices again 


Reduced Fourpence per Pound, as the following List will 
show :— ‘ormer Prices. 












s.d.s.d. sd. s.d. s.d. sd. 
Congou Tea ° 8 210 30 3032 34 
Rare Souchong Tea.......-..006 323 4 38 36 38 40 


Best Assum Pekoe Souchong, 
a very extraordinary Tea oe we 44 

Prime Gunpowder Tea .... 38 4048 4048 50 
The Best Gunpowder Tea...... b ae ee 54 

Prime Coffee, at Is. and Is. 2d. per Ib.; the best Mocha and the 
best West India Coffee, at ls. 41. 

All Goods sent Carriage-free by our own vans and carts, if 
within eight miles. , Coffees, and Spices sent carriage-free to 
any Railway Station or Market Town in England, if to the value 
of 4 s., or upwards, by PHILLIPS and Company, Tea and Colonial 
Merch nts, 8, King- William Strect, City, London. 

A general Price Current sent post-free, on application. Sugars 
are supplied at Market Pricee. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 
t Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsyparilia: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which p:oduce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scala head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
pe'ling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invaiid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, .ndrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4s. 6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths Lis. 
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GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures favour- 
Lt able impressions, while their preservation is of the utmost 
importance to every indiv dual, both as regards the genera! health, 
by the proper mastication of food, and the consequent possession 
of pure and sweet breath. Among the various preparations offered 
for the purpose, ROW LANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 
stands unrivalled in its capability of eradicating ail tartar and 
concretions, and imparting a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, 
removing spots of incipient decay, rendering the gums firm and 
red, and from its aromatre influence, imparting sweetne s and 
purity to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Cavrion.—The words 
“ Rowlands’ Odonto” are on the label, and “ A. Rowland and Son, 
20, Hatton Garden,” engraved on the Government stamp affixed on 
each box. Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


1 Se ER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. ond solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 








NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





VRAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectually 

removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 

&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 

appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 

who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, ard singing in the head and 

ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price !s. 1}d. per box, 












Ries GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful ege, 
nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Observe that “ THomas Prout, 
229, Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 





i OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, a Sovereign 

Remedy for the Afflicted.—The number of years ths in- 
valuable Ointment has stood the test of pu lic opinion, and the 
longer known the better appreciated, is a testimony of itself more 
powerful than anything that could be written in praise of the cu- 
rative pro; erties it possesses. For ringworm, scald heads, and all 
diseases of the skin, it is unequalled; recent tumours or old ulcers 
may very shortly be healed by its use. For tumours, scrofula and 
sores there is no remedy to be compared with it; and, in conjunc- 
tion, as a purifier of the blood, and to effect certain cures, Hollo- 
way’s Pills should be taken —Sold by all Druggists, and at Pro- 





fessor Holloway’s Establishment, 214, Strand, London. 








































































































































































































































































THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 














Mr. Reeves Natural History Publications. 








TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. By 
ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Remarks on the Vocabularies of Amazonian 
Languages, by R. G. Latnam, M.D., F.R.S, Plates and Maps, 8vo, 18s, 


WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; the Narrative of a 
Journey through the Mountains of Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848, 
By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army, With Tinted 
Lithographs and a new Map by ArkRowsMITH, 8vo, lds, 


THE BOTANY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. HERALD. 
By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, To be completed in Ten Parts, Toit 6 cee tee a 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History of the British Sea- 
Weeds; containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions of all the Species. By Pro- 
fessor HARVEY. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 360 Plates, arranged in the order of 
publication, £7 12s, 6d.; in 4 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, arranged systematically, £7 17s, 6d. 


THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM-HIMALAYA. Thirty 
Plates, with Descriptions. By Dr. J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S. Folio, £3 16s, coloured, 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. Illustrated from the Liver- 
pool Collection of the Great Exhibition and New Crystal Palace, By THOMAS 
ARCHER. Twenty Plates. Royal 1l6mo. 10s, 6d. coloured, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By the 
Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, Twenty Plates. Royal 1l6mo, 10s, 6d. coloured, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. By the 
—: 0 LANDSBOROUGH, Second Edition, Twenty Plates, Royal 16mo, 10s, 6d, 
coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, comprising all 
pa —* By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, Royal 16mo, 10s, 6d. 
coloured, 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By Acyes Cattow. 
Edition. Twenty Plates of Figures, Royal 16mo, 10s, 6d. coloured, 


CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE (commenced in 1786); 


continued by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S, Published in Monthly Numbers, Six 
Plates. 3s, 6d. coloured. 


Third 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. By Dr. J. D. Hooxer, F.R.S. 


Parts I. to VI. Twenty Plates, 31s, 6d, coloured, 21s, plain, 


e 
ICONES PLANTARUM;; or Figures, with brief descriptive 
Characters and Remarks, of New or Rare Plants, selected from the Author’s Herbarium, 
By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. (New Series.) Vol. V. 8vo, £1 11s, 6d, plain. 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W. J. Hooxsr, F.R.S. 
With —" of the natural size by W. Fitch, Elephant folio, Reduced to 
21s, coloured, 


HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY and KEW GARDENS 
MISCELLANY. Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S, In Monthly Numbers, with 
a Plate. Price Two Shillings, 


A CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS. By Sir W11- 
we wre - HOOKER, F.R.S. Containing 100 Plates, Royal 4to, Five Guineas 


THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. 
Dr. BADHAM. Plates. Super-royal 8vo, 21s. coloured. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH MYCOLOGY. By Mrs. 
HUSSEY. Ninety handsome coloured Drawings, Royal 4to. £7 12s, 6d, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH MYCOLOGY. By Mrs. 
HUSSEY. Second Series. In Monthly Numbers. Royal 4to, Each containing 
Three Plates. 5s. coloured. 


THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By JosreH Woops. 8vo. 18s. 


THE BOTANY OF THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE. By Dr. 
J.D. HOOKER, F.R.S. 200 Plates, Royal 4to. £10 15s, coloured, £7 10s. plain, 


THE CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY OF THE ANTARCTIC 


VOYAGE. By Dr. J, D, HOOKER, F.R.S. Seventy-four Plates, Royal 4to, £4 4s, 
coloured, £2 17s, plain. 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE; being the Nar- 
rative of the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘Herald,’ under the command of Captain Henry 
Kellett, R.N., C.B. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S, In 2 vols, 8vo, with Tinted 
Lithographs and a new Map by Petermann, 21s, 





TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF BRAZIL. By Grong 
GARDNER, F.L.8, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth. 12s, 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. By Lovett Reve, PLS, Pi, 


lished in Monthly Parts, price 10s., containing Eight Coloured Plates by Sowsnpy 
Sold also in Monographs, any Genus separately, and in bound Volumes, Vols, 1 to ¢ 
containing 751 Coloured Plates, £48 3s, ' 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA. By Lovers Reeve, FL 
300 Plates, 2 vols, 4to, £10 coloured; £6 plain, 


ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY. By Lovett Reeve, FLS 
Parts I. to X. Plates, Royal 8vo, 3s, 6d. each, coloured, 


INSECTA BRITANNICA. Vols. I. and II., Diptera, 3 


F. — F.LS. Vol. U1, LEPIDOPTERA TINEINA, Ten Plates, re 
25s. plain, : 


ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H-M.S. SAMARANG. 
By JOHN GRAY, Sir JOHN RICHARDSON, Professor OWEN, ARTHUR ADAMS 
LOVELL REEVE, and ADAM WHITE, Thirty-three Coloured Plates; 22 plain, 
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